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PREMISES AND PROMISES 


Pluck six people from the sacred privacy of their homes | 
and assemble them in one room. Introduce them to each 
other—so that they will not feel as if they were waiting 
to see the dentist—and leave them. Then listen to their | 
conversation through the keyhole. 


Nine times out of eleven, if the people you have chosen 
are any but social gangsters, you will hear them start 
discussing the weather, then the war, possibly prepared- 
ness but finally the stage. They will boast of the plays 


} they have seen. They will set up their-idols and fight for 


them. They will take sides for and against — and. 
war plays and musical revues. 


To enable people to talk intelligently and up-to-dately 

about the drama, HARPER’s WEEKLY is going to publish 

picture pages showing portraits and snapshots of players 

who are in the public eye. These pages will appear in 

conjunction with the regular weekly critical revues. _ You 
will like them. 


You must know, however, that Harprr’s WEEKLY will . 3 
continue to be preeminent in other than theatrical fields. 
Norman Hapgood’s series on “Jews in Colleges: and 
Schools” and “The Nation’s Capitol” are two features ~” 
you should by no means miss, not to mention 
his editorials. David Starr Jordan; Richard 7 
Le Galliene, Granville Barker, Owen - . as 
Oliver—all these will be in the ‘ | 
next two numbers. 


OF 
‘HARPER'S WEEKLY 
10 Cents NORMAN HAPGOOD, Editor Dollars" 
a Copy | a Year 
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THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


TAXING WAR PROFITS = 


BJECTIONS to the suggestions for raising- emer- 

gency funds made in the President’s message will 
be made by certain Senators and Representatives who 
wish to raise practically the whole amount from. war 
profits. These men, objecting to taxing gasoline, tele- 
grams, and checks, for example, ask why the needed 
funds for emergency purposes should not come out of 
profits created by the situation. When the Du Pont 
Company charges the government 53 cents for powder, 
and makes a profit. It charges the Allies $1.05 and $1.10. 
Suppose an. excise tax of 25 cents a pound, or 10 cents a 
pound, were’ put on powder, what objection could there 
‘be? It is ‘answered by some timid Democrats that the 
Republicans would call it a tax” on prosperity. The 
answer to this argument is simple, that a tax on pros- 
perity to the extent of taking 25% of,a 75% special 
profit is about as fair as anything in this world can be. 
_ If we could easily have taken $100,000,000 from the Du 
Pont Company alone, and still left their war profits 
several times that amount, why tax checks, used freely 
not only in business but by the miner’s wife, who in some 
places pays even fifty cents by check; or telegrams, where 
the tax annoys so many; or gasoline, where the Standard 
Oil Company may meet a one cent tax with a four cent 


- raise, at the expense of the farmer and his gas pumping © 


engine? The President spoke for the principle of pay- 
as-you-go and for the principle of taxing those who could 
afford to pay, rather than the disguised tax that falls on 
the consumer. If the munition tax is put on the con- 
sumer, it is almost entirely the foreign consumer, and as 
he is now being charged not a just sum but as much as 


pirate hearts have the face to charge, there is a probabil- 


ity the price would not be increased. Also the other 
objection, that the revenue would be temporary, liable 
to sudden stoppage at the close of the war, is not serious, 
since there is no reason for overlooking the advantages 
of one method of raising money merely because another 
method may have to be substituted later. The real con- 
sideration holding back the administration is connected 
with the ethical ideas of a considerable part of the com- 


munity. ‘Many feel that it is immoral for the United 


States to grow rich out of the bloodshed of Europe. As 
long as the government has no part in it, however, 
it remains an established right of private persons 
to trade in war as well as in peace. If the govern- 
ment should take a large part of the war-profit itself 


Washington very good. 


it would be subject to a criticism not altogether easy to 
answer. 

Another difference of opinion on the revenue situation 
is this: One point of view is that the defense program 
should be settled first; that we should know how much 
we need to raise before deciding how to raise it. The 
opposite standpoint is that we are sure to need more 
money than we shall be willing to raise; that’ we are in 
the peculiar position of mapping out not the defense pro- 
gram that we think we need, but the program that we are 
willing to pay for. These two related questions are the 
most pressing and important subject that the party lead- 
ers have at present to agree upon. 


A WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY 


NFORMATION is in our possession, the source of 
which cannot be reveajer, that convinces us that an 
extraordinarily profitable trade treaty between Russia 
and the United States could be arranged at .the present 


moment if we had a-skilful diplomat in Russia, either as 


ambassador or as special agent. Russia wishes to 
arrange, while the war is on, to give to us the trade the 
Germans had formerly. So much does she wish to do it 
that, ingthe hands of the right man, the Jewish difficulty 
on our side could be removed; Russia would make con- 
cessions on that point also. | 


PRESIDENTIAL GOSSIP 


OLONEL RQOSEVELT’S chances of forcing the 

Republicans to nominate him are considered in 
: It is realized that he is not 
desired by the politicians who supported Taft at the 
convention of 1912, but those politicians have ‘to take 
orders from big business, and T. R. is thought willing to 
take ground on tariff, taxation, trusts, and defense that is 


‘satisfactory to people who drive with Judge Gary. It 


is recalled that as far back as 1912 an astute observer 

said: “In 1916 Wilson will be the radical candidate and 

Roosevelt will be the strongest hope of the Tories.” 
Apropos of Colonel Roosevelt’s recent claim that Mr. 


‘Wilson takes all his sound ideas from him, a former 


supporter of the Colonel, who expects to vote for the 
President in November, said: “#he Colonel thinks God 
gives him a new idea every morning, while He is shaving 
him and blacking his boots. The Colonel is fair about, it, . 
however. He gives Him a tip in return.” 
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_ built like the British. 


EDITORIALS 


THE BRITISH MIND 


NDER the Asquith Government the British Empire 
has accomplished more in the war than the wildest 


, optimist thought it could. Yet because it has not or- 
ganized its whole industry without a hitch, and because 

_ it has lacked officers for its vast new army and has 
~ consequently made mistakes, the British bark away as if 


it had done nothing. The control of the sea, the solu- 
tion of the submarine problem, the financing of five 
belligerents, the raising by volunteer system of millions 
of men, the manufacture now of more ammunition than 
France, all this means nothing, because of what is still 
undone. Perhaps in the long run the kicking makes for 
progress. Imagine what would happen in Germany if a 
large number of journalists and members of the Reichstag 
scolded away all the time because Russian strength had 
been overrated at first and so France saved; because the 
Grand Duke had been able to escape; because the Ger- 
mans, at terrific cost, had gone some two hundred miles 


east of good communications in Russia without accom- 
vlishing anything; because the submarines and Zeppelins. 
hu.’ not done what was promised; because bad judgment. 


about poison gas had accomplished little and alienated 
the United States and other neutrals and inflamed the 
hostile soldiers with fury and increased fighting spirit; 
because food had been allowed to become scarce and high; 
because the censor was strict and the papers full of lies. 
That is what the Germans would be saying, if they were 


\ 


TWO KINDS OF CONSCRIPTION 


N TRYING to understand the British point of view, 
especially the liberal point of view, it should be re- 
membered that no limited conscription has the same 
danger as general conscription. Conscription of a special 
class, such as bachelors of a certain age, has no possibil- 
ity of becoming a permanency after the war; and it is a 
system of universal military service after the war, with 
the consequent effect on ideas of right, habits of living, 
and type of civilization, that the more liberal elements 
are determined to avoid at any cost. The British do not 
mean to be Prussianized by the war, though they will no 
doubt learn from Prussia much about willingness to work, 
efficiency, and study of laboring-class needs. 


; THE OTHER SIDE 


MERICANS generally sympathize with Britain’s de- 
A sire to preserve those traditions which express her 
conception of liberty. They do not take much interest in 
Germany’s argument that a better liberty can be obtained 
by having the individual turn ‘over his mind and con- 


science to the state. They can readily understand, there- 


fore, why the British so strongly object to universal mili- 
tary service as a subtle threat to what they value most. 


‘There is, however, another side that must be considered, 


even if it is rejected.. Germany is waging war on a far 
more economical basis than England. A German does 
not go to war because his family will be better off, as 
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many English and Irish do. Germans are living on neces- 
sities only. The laboring classes in England are living 
better than ever before and complaining because they 
fear they are not getting as much out of the war as the 
capitalists. The prosperous classes are riding in motors, 


attending house parties, and eating far more than they 


need. England is hardly likely to be beaten, but if she 
is it will be because of wastefulness and self-indulgence. 


GENEROUS CRITICISM 


N HATING Mr. Wilson the Boston Transcript and 

the New York Tribune are within their.rights. There 

is no reason under the sun why they should not rake his 

policies fore and aft six or seven times a week, this being 

the United States. Their partisanship, however, need not 
be childish. Consider two recent specimens: 

The Transcript, having regretted at some ‘length our - 
“having lost our national honor, | ignored our 
obligations to France and Lafayette, bent the 
craven knee and bowed the servile head” (whatever all 
that may mean), announces: 

Brand Whitlock, kicked out of. Belgium oy a Prussian 
boot, arrives in N ew York today. 
Since this particular sample of miietisiieniion was 
thoughtfully disseminated, Mr. Whitlock has returned 
to Belgium in accordance with his original program. 
The Tribune observes: 2 


Mr. Wilson is no more the prophet of the true Ameri- 

ca than was Caillaux the genuine expression of France. 

We shall repudiate Mr. Wilson and all his works, as 

completely as France repudiated Caillaux, and for the 

same reason. | 

Horace Greeley, in all his assaults upon Lincoln, never 

overshot the mark so flagrantly. Most Americans re- 
member Caillaux’s name—if they do remember it—be- 
cause of its connection with a trial for murder in 1914, — 
a trial in which the slaying of a great newspaper proprie- 
tor was only one feature of the show. Probably they do 
not realize that Caillaux is regarded by very many 
Frenchmen as a traitor to his country, that he has been 
courtmartialed during the present war, that he is a poli- 
tician whose financial operations have been regarded by 
some of his compatriots as hardly less scandalous than 
the murder of Gaston Calmette. The Tribune, therefore, 
strikes a noble and generous note in accusing Mr. Wilson 
of murder, pecuniary dishonesty, and treason. 


POLAND 


ISCUSSION, of which uncertain word slips through 
a_/ from Berlin, Vienna and Budapest, of the recon- 
struction of Poland and its relation to the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire throws light on how faint are hopes of a 
permanent peace should the.Central Powers be victorious. 


- The so-called Austrian solution of the future of Poland is 


that Russian and Austrian Poland (mainly the province 
of Galicia) be joined together into an autonomous king- 
dom under Austrian control. That Germany would ac- 
cede to this at first seems improbable. She would agree 
only at the price of Austria-Hungary joining in the com- 
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mercial union, the Zollverein, which she probably thinks 
would soon enable her to take over the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire (at any rate practically), Poland and all. She 
might hesitate to do it literally, on account of giving the 
Catholics the majority vote. Hungary is eager for this so- 
lution of the Polish question. The propaganda comes from 
Hungarian sources, and from Austrian sources which are 
in accord with Hungarian views. Self-preservation de- 
mands that Hungary control the empire. The cession of 
the province of Galicia would so weaken Austria proper 
that Hungary could do this. She could count on Austria 
for oppression of the northern Czechs, Slavs and Croa- 
tians, in accord with her own policy of oppression of the 
southern Slavs. On the other hand if the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire is enriched by the Slav provinces of 
Serbia, the combination of the Czech and other Slavic 
races may be too strong for the Magyars. They would be 
subjected to the rule of the Slavs, their bitter antagonists. 


THE BIRTH RATES 


HE vital statistics of London during the third quar- 

ter of 1915 show a reduction in the birth rate of 
3 6-10 per 1000 of the population, from 24 9-10 in the 
same period for 1914 to 21 3-10. The birth rate for 1916 
will probably show a greater decline. The New States- 
man, London, of November 27th says of this: “It must 
be remembered that, however great his ultimate value, 
a child is only an economic burden upon the community 
until he become a producer. If the birth rate should 
decline from 24 to 18 per thousand it means that though 
future generations may suffer from this unfortunate form 
of economy, the community is immediately relieved of 
the expense and effort to rear some two hundred thousand 
children a year.” Harper’s Weekly, in a series of articles, 
has recently discussed smaller families among the ex- 
tremely poor, with better health and care for the off- 
spring. But this remark of the New Statesman presents 
a new angle on the subject, as far as our thinking is con- 
cerned. The point made is true, but grewsome. 


WE MAKE OUR WORLD | 


JAPANESE proverb says, ‘‘When you take poison, 

don’t lick the plate.” How much happier a place 
the world would be if that advice were taken. The 
principal reason the higher animals suffer less than man 
is that they do not think about their sufferings. 


SALVINI 


HE foremost Italian actor shared with Sarah Bern-- 


hardt the first place among the actors of*his time. 


“YHis greatest attribute was power: the volume and: force 


of his personality were terrific. Passion swept over him 
in billows. His voice was extraordinarily tender. He was 
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very simple. The writer of these lines has talked with 
him in ltaly, and will remember the gentleness and mod- 
esty of his words and bearing as long as he remembers the 
sweep of his rage against Iago or the despair of the out- 
law. He said in that conversation that German and. 
French actors had more of this quality, or that, than the 
Italians, but none had so much genius; and what he said 
of his race was actually true of himself. His greatness 
was a gift, unconscious and beyond analysis. 


CHEER AND WORTH 


EERBOHM TREE tells of a friend of his who asked 
of a gypsy, “How do you decide where to go next?” 
The gypsy replied, “I turn my back to the wind.” In our 
own civilization, among our own friends, there are some 
who do that, charming souls, occasionally combining that 
sunniness with responsibility. Alas, that the usual rule 
should be that the carefree are irresponsible, do not pull 
their full weight, and that those who pull the best oar are 
seldom‘ quite as heart-easy as the  BYPSY- There are four 
classes of humans: 
1. The useless and tense. 
2. The useless and carefree. 
3. The useful and tense. 
4. The useful and carefree. 
The last group is by far the smallest. As to the members 
of the first three we hesitate to commit ourselves. As 
personal choice we prefer the types in the inverse order of 
their appearance on the list. 


BROWNING S QUALITY 


N ELABORATE new edition of Browning reminds 
A us that that poet, although no longer a fad, main- 
tains steadily his strong hold on intelligent and enthusias- 
tic youth. Why youth especially? Because formless 
vigor, chaotic aspiration, contemporaneousness of mood, 
intellectualized sentiment, and sentimentalized intellect 


form a highly vitalized mass that fills the needs of the 


best modern type of youth somewhat more than it does 
the needs of the best type of age. Browning is far away 
from the classic, from Greek choice, from perspective, 
from Wordsworthian clarity and poise (when Wordsworth 
is at his best). “Youth, especially modern youth, cares 
more for fulness, abundance, excitement, than age does, 
and more for the accent prevailing at the moment than 
cultivated age does. Read Browning’s last volume, 


_ Asolando, and you will have hard work to imagine it the: 


work of an old man. Read, on the other hand, “When I 
have Fears that I may Cease to be,” remembering that 
Keats died at twenty-five, and you find a note that 
Browning never touched,—the ultimate classic perfection, 
equally apt for readers of all ages, and, indeed, for read- 
ers of century after century. 
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JEWS AND COLLEGE LIFE 


fraternity; the secrecy, the solemnity, the snob- 
bishness. After all, however, it represents the 
prevailing opinion, among the-students, of what is de- 
sirable. It represents undergraduate public opinion. 
Also it stands for sociability, and is likely to have leader- 


ey HERE is something silly, no doubt, about a college 


' ship in many’ things that represent college life, such as 


class offices. Even in athletics it has been known to 
count, although the desire for efficiency has reduced that 
influence to almost nothing. If we are trying, therefore, 
to see whether there is a prejudice in a college against 
a certain group, the fraternity test will be unavoidable. 
Other tests exist, such as elections to certain college news- 
papers, or to dramatic and musical clubs, but there again 
technical efficiency comes in to some: -extent to limit the 


working of the social rule. 


This series, on the Jews in our Schools and Colleges, 
is the result of the keenness of interest shown in two 
preceding series. It is to be in a sense largely docu- 
mentary. That is to say, it will consist less of the sur- 
mises of the writer of the series than of reports to him, 
both from Jews and Gentiles, of what they have them- 
selves experienced. He has many Jewish friends, and his 
own opinion is that, while some of them feel the social 
barriers that exist, the majority would not have them 
removed if the removal could only be procured by the 
sacrifice of the distinctive racial point of view. There are 
exceptions. A number of Jews have written in, protest- 
ing against the discussion altogether, on the ground that 
American Jews are merely Americans, and that harm is 


» done if any separateness is taken for granted and com- 


mented on. If that were the opinion of the wisest and 
most progressive this series would never have been writ- 
ten. The wisest and most progressive want to see the 


question of the most desirable réle of this ancient people 


thought out in the open; they want to see the Jewish 
ideal, in its relation to modern conditions, studied deeply 
from every point of view. No aspect is more significant 
thansthe atmosphere of our educational institutions. 
When this series was announced, the Hartford T2mes, 


in-an editorial that gave proof of much thought, presented | 


the following general view of the situation: 

“The Jews, as a whole, stand exceptionally well as 
students. At Yale, where they have been coming in in 
large numbers during the past ten years, they have 
formed a goodly proportion of the Phi Beta Kappa mem- 
bers, and at Columbia, where their proportion in the 
student body is usually high, they have done equally 
well, if not better. In secondary education, there is the 
example of the Hartford high school, for instance, where 
many of the prizes go annually to students of Hebraic 
descent. University scholarships, as well, have been an- 
nexed frequently by Hartford high school graduates of 
Jewish parentage. Particularly do they stand forth in 
mathematics, though a goodly proportion of them have 
made their mark in the study of the languages. 

“As to Mr. Hapgood’s second question, the answer is a 


bit different. By the ‘societies’ he refers undoubtedly to 


the American college fraternities. Some of the older of 
these, formed during a period of anti-Semitic feeling 
stronger than anything known in recent years, passed 
rules distinctly excluding all Hebrews. Others instituted 


NORMAN HAPGOOD 


tests, so could not conscientiously 
take their vows and go through their ritual. 


These bar- 
riers, however, seem to have been let down a great deal 
in the last few years. Judaism is no longer a bar to 
membership in the best fraternities in our colleges, and 
the club or society for Jews only, always a bad thing for 
the student community, as is any undergraduate organ- 
ization based on similarity of race or religion, is rapidly 
disappearing. 
“Tt is recalled that the most exclusive senior society 
at Yale, members of which are kno n to enjoy reciprocal 
privileges with the Queen Club of ‘London. took in some 
seven years ago, a Jew, not only because he was captain 
of a ’varsity team, but because he was a gentleman who 
measured up to its stamp. ‘The captain of a recent 
Princeton football team, though a Jew, did not fail of 
making his upper class club. ‘It was a Jew, furthermore, 
who took hold of Dartmouth dramatics, brought them 
out of a rut, took his student company to Broadway for 
a performance decidedly successful, and worked up un- 
dergraduate interest in the drama until Dartmouth now — 
has its own college theatre. When he was offered an 
election to one of the oldest Greek letter societies, what 
was his. response? ‘You know what my race is, don’t 
you? I don’t want you to make any mistake; I am a 
Jew.’ ‘We know it,’ replied the profferer of the pledge- 
pin, ‘and it doesn’t cut’any ice with us. Come on!’ 
“Perhaps Mr. Hapgood’s third question might strike 
a snag in the answering, were one to consider the smaller 
colleges, many of which are under the control of sectarian 
bodies; but one does’ not like to think so. In the schools, 
there are, of course, those private preparatory institu- 
tions a sine qua non of entrance to which is the absence 
of Hebraic blood; but the more democratic of our fitting 
schools, Andover, Exeter, Hotchkiss, and others, place 
no obstacle in the path of the Jew ro is willing to take 
his chances along with his fellows to live their life and 
conform to their best standards of achievement and 
character.” 


T HAPPENS that another of the reports that have 

come to us, also from an extremely competent observer, 
covers to a considerable extent the same ground. It differs 
in some particulars, not so much on the facts as in empha- 
sis. It was submitted by a very recent graduate of Yale, 
well known in the college and very popular, who speaks 
partly from direct observation and partly from what he 
has been told by other graduates, Jew and Gentile. There 
were twenty-seven Jews in his class. This amounted to. 
about ten per cent of the entire class. By the time the class 
graduated fully two-thirds of the class had been elected 
to the different Junior fraternities: Psi Upsilon, Zeta 
Psi, Alpha Deta Phi, Delta Kappa Epsilon, Beta Theta 


Pi. Only one Jew was among the entire number; and, as 
a matter of fact, this was a large percentage. 


Since 
1900 there have been over two thousand men in the 
Junior societies of Yale. Out of this entire number there 
have been nine Jews, Similarly this observer has never 
known a Jew to be in a Glee or Dramatic Club. He did 
know of a Jew, who, though leading the competition, 
was cut off from a college periodical because of his 
race. That the barrier exists is recognized in many 
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“He hungered after the better class of literature such as the rest of the students read only when it became 


necessary.” 


ways. A Christian classmate, for instance, went to the © 


above mentioned Jew one evening and said: “Your name 
was brought up for consideration for our fraternity this 
evening.” Then, in a whisper, he added “And some one 
said that your grandfather was a Jew!” The young man 
replied that as both his grandfathers and grandmothers, 


as well as his father and mother, were Jews, there was 
_more than a fair chance that he also was one. 


Further illustration of the recognition of the barrier is 
found in the fact that to mention the word Jew before a 
Jewish classmate is considered in the light of a-.social 
error. A Jewish Yale student was walking across the 
Yale campus one day with a Christian. The latter said: 
“See that fellow over there? I found out the other day 
that he is a Jew.” After saying this he changed the sub- 
ject very hastily and with much embarrassment. And 
that evening, when the Jew was studying in his room, 


‘the fellow came to him and apologized for his “thought- 


less” remark during the afternoon. 

While we are on Yale, let us quote one prominent 
New York minister who said, in a religious meeting at 
Yale: “This agitation to abolish compulsory chapel is 
misdirected. Don’t you know that compulsory chapel is 
the only way by which you can keep the Catholic and 
the Jew out of Yale?” ‘This is not a typical comment, but 
it indicates the extremes to which a number go. | 

Here is an example of extreme action from another in- 
stitution. Three or four years ago the Alpha Delta Phi 
fraternity took the charter from its City College of New 
York chapter because that chapter was accepting Jews 
among its members. 

A Princeton graduate of last year tells us that the 
percentage of Jews to be elected to Princeton clubs, 


Triangle, Cottage, Colony, etc., is just as small as the 


percentage at New Haven. | \ 


At Harvard the barrier seems to be less marked. This 
may be partly Harvard’s general liberalism. There are 
a number of prominent professors there who are Jews 
and popular. President Eliot was entirely without race 
prejudice and put his stamp on the institution. Also. 
there is another reason: fraternities count for little in 
Harvard life. Even college officers can be elected against 
them. Therefore, it is ngtural that Jews are lumped in 
with the large crowd who. do not stand dny chance for 
The Hasty Pudding, The Institute, and other clubs. 


NUMBER of Jews and Gentiles have written that 
they thought the prejudice was less in the west. For 
example, from a prominent state college in the middle 
west a Jewess graduate and teacher sends in an account, 
in which she declares that in the main the treatment she 
received, and receives, is satisfying. In this university, 
she says, “To man or woman, rich or poor, black or white, 
to Gentile or Jew, the same opportunities supposedly are 
offered. As one who has had to earn her own way 
through college; and still further, as the daughter of a 
Russian Jew whose whole life was devoted to study though 
narrowed by the Russian Pale to that only of Hebrew, 
I believe that your articles can be of service to the non- 
Jew as well as to the Jew. | 
“T spent five years at a university where expenses are 
aratively small because we are a state institution. 
y first year I earned my board and room by doing 
housework. The next two years I earned all my expenses 
by doing clerical work in the offices of the university. At’ 
the end of my third year I received a B. A. degree (with 
Phi Beta Kappa honors and with still a few months in 


-my teens). The next two years I held the Greek Fellow- 


ship, receiving my Masters Degree in the Classics. I then 
spent-five years in New York City working with my own 
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people in the East Side—one year in a settlement house 


- and four years in the Juvenile court. This year I re- 


turned to the university, where I am taking some grad- 
uate work in the department of sociology, and am also in 
the services of the university as Secretary of the Alumni 
Association. 

“Although I have met with individual prejudice that 


‘was both unreasoning and preposterous in its attitude, on © 


the whole I have had more than ample proof that a west- 
ern university has the nucleus of social democracy. I 
‘was both poor and a woman, a Jewess at that, when I 
came here; neither stood in the way not only of my 
procuring a higher education, but what is even of more 
value, of my forming those friendships and relation- 
ships which bring a meaning into life nothing else can 
equal. 

“But why do I write of this? For two reasons. First, 
my experience is possible for many others of my race. 
And I would urge young men and women of my race to 
come west, and avail themselves, or at least make it pos- 
sible for their younger sisters and brothers to avail them- 


selves of this opportunity of a higher education and of a . 
fuller life. Secondly, my experience is not possible for 


many of my race, and this not wholly of their own mak- 
ing. Thus I want to appeal to my non-Jewish brethren. 
From my father’s family I inherited an intense thirst for 


knowledge which made it possible for my scholarship to 


bring me many friends. From my mother’s family I in- 
herited red hair and features 4vhich but slightly stamp 
me as a Jewess, so that the multitude rarely recognize me 
as one, and thus if I have not their friendship, at least I 
have not their enmity. Not every striving student of the 
Jewish faith has two such assets. 

“Recently a young: teacher, not knowing that I am a 
Jewess, told me of the ‘typical’ Jewish student in her 
class. When I asked for the description of the ‘type,’ she 
responded, ‘He was a liar and a thief.’ I might go on with 
even more damaging examples. But I believe they are 
more and more the exception and not the rule,—in the 
west. I feel very certain, however, from my own experi- 
ence, that the rule is reversed in the east, that justice is 
the exception in the east. I want to make a plea for the 
young Jewish girls and boys of the East Side in your 
great city and elsewhere. They have not been as fortunate 


as some of us in removing the stamp of the Russian Pale; 


yet, though they have not acquired the outward signs of 
culture and good breeding, their hearts and heads are, 
many of'them, of. the finest sort, worth encouraging and 
preserving. I write as one who will be eternally grateful 
for what non-Jews have meant in my life; and I want to 
repay them by helping the less fortunate of my race 
to the possibilities of experiencing a like gratitude.” 
Naturally prejudice is less in technical. institutions. 


' Here is an account of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 


nology. It comes from a man who confesses race prej- 
udice in himself, but found none in the institution. One 
reason may possibly be in the small number of Jews in 


‘attendance. Our informant’s class was typical. It was 


made up of the well-to-do, middle ‘class and the poor 
boy who was gaining his education in hours stolen 
from recreation and sleep. There were five Jews in the 


@lass. 


The first was a Russian who came to this country 
with his parents when he was about twelve years old. 
He was not of the athletic type and never made any ef- 


fort to figure in any school sports. He never aspired for 
any of the class offices. In his work he would rank far 
above the average, probably in the top quarter. He was 


likable and was sought after by his classmates. He was 


very well informed in most subjects. He hungered after 
the better class of literature such as the rést of the 
students read only when it became necessary. 

- The second was a Roumanian Jew who has been in this 
country since he was about fourteen years of age. Ath- 
letics did not interest him, but in his school work he was 
always eminent. He and the Russian both earned their ® 
way through school. | . 

The next was an American. One year he was president 
of his class. His entire four years he was a credit to the 
track team besides being manager of the football team 
two years. His last year he was editor-in-chief of the 
weekly paper published by the students. Durigg the 
two previous years he had held various minor offices on 
the paper. 

HE remaining two must also be classed as American 

Jews. One of them was out for the football team his 
entire four years and played many a good game at end 
during the latter two. The other was-neither prominent 
nor secluded in school affairs. The standing of both was 
good. 

They were well liked by the student body with the ex- . 
ception of one. It was not because of his ancestors but 
because of his owl disposition. He belonged to those 
Jews usually referred to as “kikes.” 

Not one of those described ever suffered any setback 
either socially or scholastically during their school 
course. They took part in the social gatherings, because 
they were wanted. It would be hard to read the officers’ 
names on any of the school activities without finding at 
least one Jew on each board: 

New York, having so many more Jews than any other 
city, inevitably shows more feeling on the subject. For 
fifteen years the Jews have struggled for representation 
on the board of trustees of Columbia University, and the 
Jewish students are not always happy in that institution. 
President Butler has the reputation of being anti-Semitic, 
whereas Seth Low had the opposite reputation. There 
are so many Jews in Teachers College, New York, that 
the opinion of the Jew who is teaching there has much 
experience behind it. He was emphatic that it was large- 
ly a personal question. He did not like the type of Jew 
who went to Columbia, said he was too eager for a quick 
return for his outlay, wanted quantity rather than quality 
of teaching, had a tendenty to make himself conspicuous, 
and hesitated to contribute to the corporate life of the . 
college. He thought that at Harvard and Princeton a 
totally different type of Jew was to be found. He ex- 
plained that distinction of type as being the result: of the 
fact that the Jews who go to Columbia were eager only 
to get on; those at Harvard were a more genuinely 
studious and social kind. He thought that much might 
be done to improve the Columbia difficulty if the abler 
instructors would convey gently to the apt pupil the truth. 
What the instructor does is to make a stinging remark in 
privajp and the rest of the class sets its teeth accordingly. 
“Tt is kindness and firmness they mainly need,” this ob- 
server says. Solutions, however, belong to the other 


articles. This one has been concerned merely with pre- 


senting the atmosphere of some of our leading colleges. 


Mr. Hapgood’s article next week will be called “Schools, Colleges, and Jews.” 


2 
« 
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One of the most remarkable achievements 
in war photography that has been brought 
to our attention is the picture reproduced — 
below. It shows the Germans commencing 
an attack on the Russian lines. The scat- 
tered soldiers in the centre of the picture 
have just opened their gas cylinders and 
sent a cloud of poison floating toward the 
Russians. At the right, waiting for the gas 
fumes to prepare the way, are three lines of 
German troops, drawn up for a massed at- 
tack. The picture was taken by a Russian. 
aviator, flying over the battlefield, in an. 
attempt to discover from just which quarter 
the attack of the German troops is coming. 


Knights in armor—wait- 
ing for the trumpet call! 
The photograph repro- 
duced above recalls the 
halcyon days of King 
Richard, when helmets 
were supreme, and dum- 
dum bullets as yet un- 
dreamed of. Swords and 
wire hoods are for sport, 
rather than for any pro- 
tection in battle. Be- 
ing sent on a charge 
is not the pleasantest of 
occupations, but the sol- 
diers grow bored waiting 
for the word to come. 
To banish the ennui 
these Canadian troopers 
2 are staging a sham bat- 
tle. Horses’ and men 
alike have been padded 
and hooded for the fray. 


ts. 


« 


. a 


“Bringing home the war suffering” is so familiar a phrase that it has lost most of its significance. But if the aver- 
age American had to get out of a warm bed, walk two or three miles, and fish his breakfast out of an icy pond with 
a clothes-pole—perhaps he’d have a better realization of the discomforts of war. These Russians are securing 
: : food; and that occupation is more of a pleasure than a hardship. | 
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THAT-A BOY 


PATRICK SCARELET 


titled this paper, and so have set the words 
down in a mid-Victorian hand and with a sort 
of skittish superiority. Observe that the fighter is 
not wholly admirable in the eyes which see him at short- 
est range. The fighter’s promoter loves him not disinter- 
estedly, but as the herder loves the sheep. And the 
ringside fan loves him little better, his affection tempered 
with envy and fear. The fan too often is one whose only 
exercise is vocal. He may be a beer-soaked oldtimer or 
a fagged-out clerk wearing a fourteen collar and a moss- 
agate ring, and he tells the fighter what to do. As for 
‘us others, our ideal is a good customer and some one who 
will hold still to be loved. 
There is a difference between the present game and the 
old-time games of the arena in that they were witnessed 
by the Vestal Virgins from ringside seats. Maids of the 


Pe and Beans and Heroism, one might have en- 


Sacred Flame, they were the fans who watched the lovely . 


contests of their naked brethren. It is of the gravest 
importance that women should be familiar with the idea 
of men fighting, that she should respect the fighting-edge 
of her own will and of man’s, where her interest is not 
only political but biological. In her respect for that 
sacredness of the will lies her guardianship of the future. 
If conflict as we know it is not good enough for women it 
should be made better. And if woman is not hardy 
enough to witness sweat and blood with reverence, then 
let it be said at.once that she is too old to vote and much 
too modern for the ancient squalors of childbirth. 
Meanwhile we take the game as we find it. The King 
Arthur of the ring is Stanley Ketchel, dead but yet alive, 
girded, taped, gloved, in some ghostly Avalon; whose 
memory the men look back on with a caress in their eyes, 
and I have heard women who knew him say his name as 
it were a little prayer. Only the lion’s breast has honey 
in it—gleeful and magnanimous, mighty and unafraid! 
But it’s a poor, cheap way of making a living, you 
‘suggest. Alas, every way is a poor way. Were you ever 
in a rolling-mill, or a lawyer’s office? No living is dignified 
until after its making. 
. As the chemist’s boy hopes to become a doctor, so the 
publican’ , the delicatessen woman’s, the gambler’s, 
and the ward boss’s son hopes to become a champion. In 
general he is the fittest bodily of his gang. And he begins 
sparring for the chance to show his trunks, these from 


the cloistered needle of Nance, his lady, and by her fitted. 


reverently with a gee-string. Then he does a bout for 
three bucks and finally he may fight for thirty thousand. 
And for a wife and children and a house and lot and a 
business like his dad’s. 

On any of these frivolous occasions when you see him 
waiting in his corner he may get a tin ear, or a broken 
jaw, split lips, broken knuckles, a dislocated neck. His 
nose is already broken too flatly for further breaking, 
_ every trade having its sunnier aspects. He may take 
the count at last and lie senseless an hour or two. Paddy 
Mills was knocked down some thirty times in ten rounds 
and at the hospital he drank his broth through a straw. 


‘Listen, we want to whisper something to you, Nance and. 


ss He may learn the last Secret of all endeavor 'there 
beneath the spotlight on the rosined floor. Luther 


McCarthy and John Young, pals of ours both, they 


perished in lawful combat. 

- He-may be a Celt or a Jew, a Yid as we say, for this 
is the common stamping-ground of Israel and Erin. He 
may be a Wop or a Cholo, a Greek or a Finn, but anyway 
his name is Irish. It is not done otherwise. Tonight he 
looks like a dissolute Liberty, as the Geddess of the dollar 
might look if she had been up all night and out‘ all day. 


-And waiting in his corner, with a towel to cover him, 


for the Terrible Dane, or Step-out Flinn, or Sailor Hill— 
unrefined persons all—he yawns. His bulbous fists are 
outstretched along the ropes, his face lowered toward his 
armpit the while he drops some drowsy pleasantry into 
the impressario’s ear. And he yawns. It is like the 
Greeks combing their hair before Thermopyle. 

Well, we would not yawn. We experience a rather sick 
feeling just previous to standing up at .a dinner. ‘That-a 
Boy—he’s‘a fine fellow, is the fighter! He has fortitude, 
endurance, and that opportune, rare anger which goes 
with sound wind and’ a good digestion. He has quiet 
nerves and he is signally brave. 

His manager, his trainer, jis sparring partner comprise 
the fighter’s usual party. On the manager he depends for 
guidance in temporal matters. The manager gets his 
matches, arranges terms, buys railroad tickets, says in 
which corner of the suit-case one’s gloves shall be packed, 
strives for¥publicity and is always right. Similarly the 
fighter’s jokes are always humorous. His sparring 
partner can never retort effectively; he. is the clown of 
the quartet. Humor proceeds toward but never from 
the sparring partner. He is apt’ to mislay things and 
miss trains. He is the object of the trainer’s unsleeping 
suspicion, who leaps upon him from ambush, crying, 
“Hey, you! D’yuh want to bust His ear? Gimme that 
medicine ball!” 


N COMMON with all athletes the pugilist is subject 
to a kind of artistic temperament.~ He requires to be 
noticed. Sometimes when he has gotten licked badly, 


-his manager or the sparring partner finds him in bed 
‘weeping under the quilt. 


This is the sparring -partner’s 
hour, a kindly enough hour probably. They send out 
for a cake with thick frosting and for ice cream. And 
they play fan-tan across the foot of the bed. They have 
that human way with them_quite commonly, the fighters. 

The Spartan morality of circus performers is often the 
subject of eulogy in our illustrated prints, often with 
more enthusiasm than regard for fact. In general any 
man is continent and sober whose livelihood depends on 
his continence and sobriety. The pugilist’s morality is 
about what the college athlete’s would be if the latter’s 
training season were all the year round. Hygiene in 


‘some measure accounts for his buoyant spirits, his peace- 


ful gregariousness. The average fighter does not indulge 
in casual fisticuffs, as the usual prima donna does not 
trill cadenzas on the public square: he doesn’t fight for 
charity. Perhaps too it is hygiene that determines his 
attitude toward women. Chastity in a training camp 


does not proceed from dogma nor from idealism; with 


the skip-rope and the pulleys it is common and useful— 
like the cash register in a restaurant. 
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get knocked: out. 


“Step in, Tommy, jolt him in the jaw!” . 


The fighter’s courage is immediate, simple, direct, 
utilitarian, of the sort than dares show itself against a 
vigorous opposition and apart from the herd. | 

And the fighter’s function, what is it but the drama in 
its first form? Or what he does is oratory to an audience 
of one, demanding a similar poise, alertness, skill, force, 
abandon? 

Nay, rather he engages with his opponent in ) debate? 
Here we have it: The prize fight is argument in the 
universal language, in that form most widely prevalent, 
primeval and everlasting. The one fighter reasons with 
the other fighter in the lowly philosophy of the cave-age, 
in the newest way of diplomacy, in the only valid form 
of arbitration. | 

“Half the people at a fight come to see your opponent 
win,” a pug tells me. “The other half come to see you 
An’ believe me, they coax: fer it!” 

They hoot, jeer, curse, hiss, hurrah, boo, hurl painful 
jests and orange-peel; they groan, shriek, bawling scorn 
and admonition; they,stamp on the floor and pound the 
platform. ~ They want to see a knockout. They urge 
that peace materialize before them on that squat scaffold 
in guise unmistakable, the victor’s arm unlifted and the 
vanquished prone. Well, they are wiser than we, for 
they perceive the. virtue of the thing. They suspect its 
means and despise its agents, but each has paid his four 
bits to honor the truth. They divine the victor i is right by 
reason of his victory. 

In the dewy path of Prohibition Russia has become 
our pacemaker, as only the Little Father could with the 
inquisitorial machinery of his police spies. And Japan, 
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om the painting by 
“George Bellows. 


. Whop! “That-a Boy!” 
where prostitution is respectable and promiscuity is seen 
to have its uses, Japan’s divorce rate is higher than ours. 
But in condemning and despising the manly soul, the 
fighting edge of men—in our abhorrence of that by which 
men:live, America is paramount. 

‘With a senatorial dignity we make concessions to our 

own individual cowardice and avarice and ineffectiveness, 
as Rome voted corn to her beggars, oodles of loving kind- 
ness, flub-dub about Universal Brotherhood, mush and 
twaddle about the millenium. Call it any pretty name 
we please, must it be set up for us to worship—shall Sub- 
mission be forced upen us? It was most edifying to see 
the nations taking tea at the Hague. It was ethical and 
ladylike, and there was nothing coarse, unless it had 
been the amount of Mr. Carnegie’s subscription. But 
those hussies were not the dehumanized spinsters they 
would have appeared: Lo, each had her menage! 
_ The nation which does not love her fighting men, which 
is not wedded to her army and navy, must needs at last 
have in a bully to defend her. Let her neglect and de- 
face the virile blade of her youth, let her go a-whoring to 
Peace Congresses and in time she’ll come home with a 
Mercenary. It is not conflict that brutalizes; it is non- 
participation—submission. 

Those roughs at the boxing match, human ordinary, 
they are wiser in their rowdyism than we in our ethics. 
How should they perceive that to strive and to be stead- 
fast is everywhere and always honorable, when all their 
days they have been assured that the prize fight, even 
that semblance of conflict, is disgraceful! | : 

And you, Professor Feathertop, rearing impracticable 
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altars to tinsel gods; and you, Mistress War-bride; and 
you, Citizen Grape-juice—yours is a rowdyism more 
nebulous, trailing clouds of glory, but Hooliganism still. 
- You stand on the curbing to watch the boys march by 
with flags and drums and rumbling guns. Your eyes fill 
and your faithful lips are a-tremble. Why, citizens? Is 
it brass buttons you revere now at this hour of the hours? 
Surely it is not the Boy-heart that you discern, that, 
fighting heart, which but just now, in the ring and in the 
barrack and in the sailor. dive, you despised. Poof— 
guzzle the porridge and curse the spoon, calling your- 
selves Idealists. But Nance our sister is wiser. She 
knows; loving the boyish arms and _ scenting the 
memorial fragrance of the victor’s heart! 

There by the arena in the dust from the milling feet 
and the mist from forgotten cigars, her pulse timed to the 
laborious breath of the boxers, her wisdom surpasses ours 
—that person's in = sport- -shirt who nibbles a peanut 


attention is rapt, practical, tender. 


looking up at the prize fight. ._In the gloom of the upper 
benches a fat man strikes a match. It is remotely like 
the Star of Bethlehem, but Nance is not distracted. Her 

“Step in, Tommy, 
jolt him in the jaw!” she advises. Whop! “That-a Boy!” 
What insight has she, why does she care so much? 


Because that spirit of the ring is the same spirit that 


mans all the armies of the world. It is in the firemen 
of all cities, in the coast-zuard of all strands, in the 
stalwart divers of the sea, in the spider weaving steel up 
twenty stories. The soul that makes them different from 
philosophers and women. For all the orange-peel and 
flapping towels, the grimy sponge and empurpled mouths, 
for all the smug frowns of respectable sots like you and 
me—that is what she sees and knows, the spirit of soldiers. 
and sailors, of them who widen the map and put heroic 
lines into history. Wonderful and holy, adorable and 
forever heroic—even the fighter’s heart! 
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THE SAILORS WITH A RIFLE i 


BY A. H. GLEASON 


OST of the belligerent nations are appealing 
M enough, but they don’t make the spectator 

envious of their lot. Austria seems like a 
rather elderly and very stout man, who thought he was 
in for a debate and finds it is a bloody fight. Each time 
we have a glimpse of him he is retiring to catch his 
breath and adjust the court-plaster. England is inter- 
esting ‘as an exhibit of a democracy continuing to exercise 
all its peace rights of free speech and personal liberty at 
a time when the underpinning is sagging and rocking. 
But even her friends grow worried when each day de- 
velops a new crop of individualists who want their drink, 
or slack their job, or whack Kitchener. The taste of Bel- 
gium is bitter in the mouth of Germany. And the fate 
of Belgium’ itself is too poignant to afford pleasure to 
spectator or victim or perpetrator. Our own rdle is 


doubtless the only one we are fitted to play, but it is — 


not heroic. It is vhat of a spectator, who can't swim, at 
a drowning. 

_ The one nation that has emerged serene and clarified 
by this war is France. ‘Tributes have accrued to her 
from all the others. Captured German officers have 
borne gallant witness to the mixture of dash and en- 
durance that has enabled her to hold the decisive bat- 
tleline. Poets of England have turned from the home 
muddling to that unity. France herself has no& been volu- 
ble on her costly sacrifice. Her men of letters have lent a 


hand somewhere on or behind the five hundred mile line - 


that goes from the Channel to the German forts. 
*. One of the few books that have come out of France at 
war, is that of Charles Le Goffic. He calls it Dirmude— 
un Chapitre de Vhistoire des Fusiliers Marins. These 
sailors with a rifle held Dixmude for over three. weeks, 
till the whole Yser position was consolidated. They were 
almost wiped out, because the odds were heavy against 
them. Since last November they have held Nieuport, 
the extreme northern end of the west front. 
“They came ready for their work. The sea is a per- 


petual battlefield, and one doesn’t fight any less on a 


ship than-in a trench. Community of danger creates 


community of hearts.” | 

The author says that the particular grace that made 
the affair possible was a_veritable spiritual brotherhood 
between men and leader—higher than efficiency and dis- 
cipline. A wounded private writes how his. lieutenant 


came to him, and asked, 


“Here, little one, what i is. the matter?” 

“Ont lieutenant, I am wounded, and I’m not able to 
move.’ 

“Well, well, climb up on my back.” 

“And ‘he carried me to a house, and said this to me 
which I shall remember forever: 

“*Rest here, little one, till they come for you. 
go and get the ambulance ready.’ 

“Then he went back into battle, the brave man.” 

Instances of clear sight are given. That of the lieuten- 
ant ordered to the outpost. 

“He reads clearly his fate—‘It is my death,’ he says. 
And he went to the death which had made its sign to 
him.” 

Once a captain said to these men, | 2 

“My poor children, you have done your duty. There’s 
nothing more to do except give up.” And for the first 
time, disobedient to their captain, they replied “No.” 

“It wasn’t night nor yet day, in Dixmude. It was red.” 

The account of their work has some of the same accent” 
as the Greek Anthology. These marins were boys who 
died gladly, believing they were saving their country. 
They have shown to the modern world, which holds most 
things lightly except personal security, that it is not 
human life that is sacred—it is the flash of spirit. The 
very qualities that come to brightness under danger, 
the price of which is sometimes death, are alone the 
qualities worth keeping alive. It is not the carcass of a 
man that needs safeguarding, but the virtue and gesture 
which may only be called out by the last moment of all. 
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Europe: “He may help a little, after all.” 


AT REST 


BY H. L. 


KY of brass and sun of blazing fire; beneath, a 
boundless prairie brown from drought. On a low, 
treeless swell of ground stood a farmhouse, a mere 


shack of two unplastered rooms with no neighbor in sight 


in all the-level sweep of the horizon. There were order 
and cleanliness within, but sweltering heat and swarms 
of flies, for door and window were unscreened. On the 
bedside sat a haggard, hollow-eyed woman, still young 
and evidently once beautiful, fanning the heat and insects 
from the flushed face of a sick baby. | 

Presently her husband entered. 
How’s the kid? Dinner ready?” 

Moving listlessly she set the table and soon all was 
ready. He ate ferociously. she hardly at all. 

“Matter, Maggie? Aren’t you well?” 

“No, Will.” 3 

“What do you mean?” 

“T’ll tell you. I’m starving, starving for human so- 
ciety. Since our marriage two years ago I haven’t seen 
twenty people. The novelty of it the first year helped, 
and baby was coming. Last year baby and the house- 
work kept me occupied, though my strength was over- 
taxed. Now I have all that on my hands, with baby sick 
and another child coming—”’ 

“Why, Maggie, you never talked this way before. 
Don’t brood over things. Forget it all.” 
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“Hullo, Maggie! 


KINGERY 


“Tf I only could forget!” 

“T am sorry you feel so, Maggie, but what can we do 
about it?” 

“IT don’t know! That is where the utter hopelessness 
of it lies. Sometimes I feel tempted to end it all. The 
deep hole in the Kissawa, with its clear, cool water, seems 
to beckon me and sometimes I can hardly resist.” 

“Don’t talk so, child. You never could be so wicked. 
I must go now and finish that cultivating—though God 
knows whether it will do any good in this infernal 
drought.” 

He was not unkind, only unimaginative and undemon- 
strative. A healthy animal himself, he could not under- 
stand her feelings, considering them signs of a womanish 
weakness that was to be corrected. 

“Oh, baby, baby!” she cried when left alone. “What 
can we do? He doesn’t understand or care. Oh, the end- 
less days and nights, the merciless heat, the plague of 
insects, the increasing pain, the loneliness, the hunger of 
my very soul! Shall we go, baby, and rest in the river, 
where it is soft and cool?” 

“So’, coo’,” .echoed the uncomprehending infant. 

So it came that Will, kindly enough but unsympathetic, 


returning at evening missed his wife and baby, recalled | 


with sudden terror her wild speech, and found them— 
at rest. 
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HOW NORTHCLIFFE SUCCEEDED 


BY CHARLES E. WHITTAKER 


in the English House of Lords as Lord North- 
cliffe,a title bestowed upon him by the Conserva- 


ALFRED CHARLES HARMSWORTH, who sits 


‘tive party in 1905, is the chief owner of the Times that 


has managed to get itself into such extraordinary disre- 
pute over its castigation of Lord Kitchener. He is the 


guiding spirit of the nineteen- year-old Daily Mail (which. 


was the first “yellow” journal to be given to an astonished 
England), the Evening News—which has the largest cir- 
culation of any English evening newspaper—and about 


one hundred and forty other periodicals, ranging from - 


high class provincial dailies to weekly blood-curdlers that 
make their appeal to schoolboys and office-boys. He has 
risen to this position of singular eminence in thirty 
years. The only-other living example of a man of the 
English middle class attaining a position of great power 
is Mr. Lloyd George. 

They are both good advertisers; but there the re- 
semblance ceases; for Northcliffe began life by setting 


out to please all and has finished by getting himself 


thoroughly detested and distrusted by everybody; whilst 


‘Lloyd George began a career as a thorn on the side of the - 
great Chamberlain, became an object of popular execra- - 


tion during the Boer war, and is now the darling of the . 
‘ to business. They carried the art a step further. In | 


aristocracy and the masses. 

A sort of “life of Lord Northcliffe’ was written some 
years ago by Marie Connor Leighton, one of his em- 
ployees, in a novel of no importance; but the intimate 
incidents of his earlier life were but sketchily depicted. 
What was far more important, to the ideas of the adoring 
writer, was to present Lord Northcliffe as a Napoleon of 
the press. 

To. the historian, in the soothing and restful analysis 
of the dead, the end of a great man’s life may have most 
meaning. Latter-day interest centres in rather'more true 
judgment upon earlier events. It is from the first phase 
that one may deduce what sends the man of genius speed- 
ing onwards. 

Lord Northcliffe’s early upbringings were respectable 
enough in the English understanding of the term. His 


_ father was a barrister, with a practise of law that 


brought him in no more than a modest competence. As 
the eldest of six sons, Alfred Charles Harmsworth re- 
ceived a moderate education. At seventeen he went to 
work at weekly magazine journalism, which was by no 
means the profession of the English elect in the early 
eighties, ranking little superior to the despised art of the 
actor, and derided by the professional workers on the 
daily newspapers. In these days he was a quite ordinary 
type of youth, vivacious, slightly musical—he strummed 
on the piano with no great skill—somewhat given to mild 


_ athletics in bicycle racing, and rather shy. 
All bright Englishmen quarrel with their parents. When 


the inevitable row occurred Alfred was on terms of very 
intimate friendship—a bond that has endured these thirty 
years—with Max Pemberton, the novelist. Max, the 
eldest son of a prosperous rice importer, had just. finished 
his education at Cambridge University, and with that 


amatory impetuosity that has always been his chief. 


charactertistic, had fallen in love with the prettiest girl 
in the London northern suburbs. In one month he had 
courted and married Alice Tussaud—one-of the large 


family that owns the wax-iwork establishment in ‘the 
Marylebone Road, London—married on an income that 
consisted almost entirely o es for a successful literary 
career for Max. To them came Alfred, straight from the 
family row. The little Hampstead: menage in Sheriff’s 

Road—aptly named, that road, for them at the time— 
was as happy as only‘very young people and a continuous 
succession of Pemberton infants could make it. Ad{red 
was godfather to the third Pemberton child (now sérving, 
as are his two elder brothers, in the trenches of Flanders) 
and became quite expert at washing feeding-bottles. 
Every day the two young men would walk to Fleet streetf 
selling their literary wares to reluctant editors. Finance — 
was often enough the determining factor between the 
doubtful benefit of a four-mile walk and a ride on the 
three-penny omnibus. Indeed, at one time, Alfred’s 
wardrobe stood in such poor shape that it was found 
necessary to make hems in the ends of the legs of Max’s 
spare trousers. Fortunately Max, newly down from the 
University, had a plentiful supply of clothes, but as he 
stood an erect six feet something, whilst the future Na- 
poleon of the press was shorter by a full six inches, it 
will be realized that the hems had to be generous. Not 
unnaturally, the young men believed in dress as an aid 


those days, the gardenia as a buttonhole flower was 
largely fancied in London. For two cents it gave an 
additional sense of bien-etre to the wearer and deceived 


, the observer by an appearance of comfortable fastidious- 


ness. It was the cheapest form of insurance for respect 
ever known; and it was one of the details of an unerring 
barometer to the editorial weather likely to be encoun- 
tered in the young men’s daily round. For if a cabman, 
sitting on the high perch of his hansom, said “Cab, gen- 
tlemen?” to them, it was instant testimony that they had 
satisfied the outward exigencies of society, and they 
would climb the dismal, creaking stairs of the Fleet street 


? offices with stouter hearts. 


N THIS lean time Alfred found a speculator, an elderly 

man who advanced him £2,000 with which to start a 
weekly magazine. In the days of the middle ’eighties, 
the sum, if not the purpose, was far from contemptible; 
for such a purpose it was adequate. Those were the days 
when the only magazine of the kind was T7t-Bits. Later 
years brought a flood of them, all of much the same size 
and shape, ill-printed, full of clippings,’ of scraps of ut- 
terly useless information, a little fiction and a free rail- 
road insurance policy. Alfred started Answers to Cor- 
respondence. That was the title of the venture; it was | 
afterwards shortened to Answers. The staff of the paper, 
working in two tiny dirty rooms in the city of London, 
consisted of himself, Max Pemberton, and a young lady 
helper who is now Lady Northcliffe. Alfred was’ no 
educator, no leader of opinion. He is not of the stuff of 
which crusaders are made. To him, watching the crowd- 
ed blasé mass in the-city, the question was always, ‘Here 
are these millions of people: What do they want to read? 
What will they buy?” The answer was emphatically not 
the literature in the columns of Answers. The venture 
was not setting London afire. A more tempting bait was 
wanted. 
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It was here that he discovered the startling fact that 
you can coax the British public into anything, but you 
can force it into nothing. A muckraker might have suc- 
ceeded with a new magazine. There was only one down- 
right muckraking sheet in England at the time—a poor 
thing called Modern Society, in which Mr. Frank Harris 
afterwards wallowed as editor. But a muckraker must 
be born, not made; and Alfred was not so born. He has 
tried it twice, and has met. with disaster on each oc- 
casion; probably the words “Soap-trust libel,’ and 
“Kitchener” will be found graven on his heart. His 
method of revivifying the anemic Answers was a prize 
at two pounds a week for life to the clever reader who 


should prophecy—on a coupon printed in the paper— | 


the exact figure of the cash reserve as given in the 
Bank of England statement 
on a date some three or 
four months ahead. It is 
an old way of flogging up a 
circulation now, but it was 
quite new then, and as it 
was a contest involving 
some sort of skill, it evaded 
the. punishments of the 
Lottery Act. Two pounds 
a week represented the 
average income of the class 
he knew so well—the clerk, 
the man behind the count- 
er, the warehouseman—the 
vast body of semi-educated 
England. You could have 
one guess or a million; a 
separate coupon, printed in 
the paper, for eaclhr’guess. 
Two pounds a week did the 
trick. The circuiation of 
Answers went up and up; 
and whilst the poor things 
thought they were merely 
entering a competition—an 
affair like a sweepstake— 
in reality they were doing 
a far more deadly thing: 

They were reading Ans- 
wers. They were becoming 
the Awful Warnings and the Horrible Examples of Al- 
fred’s discovery of the theory of coaxing. He is the Apos- 
tle of the Hors d’Oeuvres; the Philosopher who, seated on 
a donkey’s back, holds the carrot in front of the animal’s 
nose to insure a continuous trot. It is upon that doctrine 
and that philosophy that the fabric of the Harmsworth 
business has been built. Arnold Bennett describes the 
business as giving “What the Public Wants,” in the play 
of that name. The diagnosis is only partially correct. 
Exactitude compels the utterance of the truth, that that 
portion of the British public which reads cheap papers 
will forgive anything so long as it is not made to think 
for itself. It does not insist on being amused; it does not 
scream: for sensation; it does not clamor for novelty; 
but it hates having to think for itself. For years Alfred 
stood between the British public and the effort of 
thinking. 

The prize of two pounds a week for life was straightly 
won; success had come at a moment when Answers would 
have been hard put to it to provide one year of such 
income. And then followed Comic Cuts (a paper for 


> 


Lord Northcliffe “follows through” with as much vim as 
he attacks Kitchener 


office boys) and other journals, ignorant of art, destruc- 
tive to the development of good taste, wasteful of good 
time, but never, ah never! destructive to morals. The 
Boy’s Marvel, Pluck, and the Union Jack. were instant 
successes. They are weekly affairs of derring-do that 
have put the “Deadwood Dick” fiction out of business in 
England. They sold at one cent; the “Deadwood Dick’ 
novel cost six cents; they were both gobbled up hastily 
by the same class—the messenger boy, the young eleva- 
tor attendant and the office boy. : 

It is here that the Harmsworth brothers enter the field 
of vision. Alfred, like Napoleon, had plenty of rela- 
tives. Self-preservation showed him that it is well to 
keep a growing business in the hands of a band of broth- 


_ers. Certain eminent financiers have long recognized the 


profound truth that if you 
really must have five, six 
or seven assistants, you 
might just as well select 
your brothers, because the 
average level of intelligence 
wiil be about the same as 
that of any other five, six 
or seven unrelated men. 
Carlyle expressed the same. 
truth less politely. Alfred’s 
right hand brother was 
Harold. The combination 
‘is ideal (especially when 
the two are on speaking 
terms, a condition of things 
by no means constant). 
Harold, now Lord Rother-— 
mere, is the man of com- 
merce, the careful econ- 
omizer; the efficiency-by- 
exhaustion employer. If 
Alfred is rich—and his per- 
sonal fortune is estimated 
at about ten million dol- 
lars—it is consequential, 
and almost accidental; to 
Harold belongs the credit 
of building up the fabric 
as money-making ma- 
chine. Alfred, enthusias- 
tic, temperamental, supplies the imagination; Harold the 
calculating, the discriminating, weighs the pros and the 
cons; if he approves of such and such, it is a certainty 
that his sheer executive ability will make Alfred’s ideas 
successful. Alfred’s wealth has been gained in spite of 
the fact that he has imagination; Harold’s still greater 
wealth has been amassed because he has _ brain-weight 
rather than brains. It is therefore untrue to say that 
Alfred has made Harold’s fortune; the converse state- 
ment would be equally inexact. It was Alfred who— 
quite against Harold’s advice—started a series of noisy 
articles against the soap manufacturers of England, de- 
claring that all English soap was Trust soap. That 
attack cost, approximately, in damages for various libels, 
two million dollars. To Alfred’s credit be it said that he . 
paid every penny out of his own pocket, and not from 
the funds of the company owning the Daily Mail. Har- 
old, in similar case, would have made the Company pay 
the damages; but then, Harold would never have per- 
petrated the libel. It was Alfred’s first adventure into 


_the field of muckraking. One supposes that it taught 
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him the incomplete lesson that you must not attack a 
business man or a business institution: for libel actions 
against the Daily Mail are very rare. Had the lesson 
been driven home, Alfred would have learned that, in 
England, it is unsafe to attack anybody or anything. He 
is a born magazine journalist; by that type of work has 
he succeeded; in that circumscribed area he knows his 
public. The Daily Mail, for example, was a magazine 
journal which gave news without opinion, just as the 
Daily Telegraph, owned by the Levi family, flourished 
for years by printing opinion without news. The art 
of Alfred is the art of the raconteur; the Daily Mail 
editorials are said—by those who indulge in the Higher 
Criticism—to be written by junior office boys, and indeed 
there is no external evidence to contradict this assertion. 
They are not editorials anf more than are the writings 
of Mr. Arthur Brisbane. The writings on the editorial 


page of the Daily Mail expressly prevented people from af 


thinking; they continued the fine tradition of Answers, 
and the rest of the successful publications. On the in- 
frequent occasion when some new writer actually ex- 
pressed himself the readers were visibly annoyed; it was 
not for this that they bought the Daily Mail. 

That Alfred ever should have been allowed, then, to 
buy ‘the Times is or is not a national disaster, according 
to your way of thinking. You may compare such a 
transaction, perhaps,.to Mr. Hearst buying the Atlantic 
Monthly. If you say, “Well, why not?” I have your 
answer.. If on the other hand you are an artist or a 
believer in causes— 

One assumes that it was vanity which prompted the 
purchase: the trick of the gardenia was being repeated 
in later life. He was trying to wear the turned-up 
trousers of the Delanes and the Walters. I need not say 
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how ill the gafments of the giants fitted.. The marks of 
the hems were so visible even to Alfred that he was 
moved to cut the Times to his own stature. The “choleric 
word” of the Delanes and the Walters became “rank | 
blasphemy” in Alfred. For the second time, in his at- 
tack upon Lord Kitchener, he has demonstrated that the 
British public always takes people and institutions ser- 
iously. For years the public has turned to the Daily. 
Mail as an anodyne; for years it has bought Labouchere’s 
Truth and Bottomley’s John Bull whenever it fancied 
a little muckraking, but it will not tolerate theological 
news in Sporting' Life, betting gossip in the Church 
Times, or an opinion at.any time from any of the Harms- 
worth fraternity.. Harold knows this and gives the public 
a bumping one cent’s worth of nothing but photo pic- 
tures every day in the Daily Mirror. And the Daily 
Mirror has consequently the largest circulation of any 
daily paper in the world, an affair of nearly two millfon 


a day; whilst the Times—not by reason of its two penny __ 


or three penny price—had always the low est circulation ~ 
of the London daily papers. 

As for the unpopularity of the attack on Kitchener, 
you. may believe, if you like, that Alfred was just a 
sincere pro-John French lunatic in thus falling into his 
own trap. Had the attack on the Cabinet halted at that, 
there would have been none to gainsay your belief. But 
inasmuch as onslaughts have been made on the 
coalition Cabinet and Sir John French, it seems that 
Alfred’s long cherished dreams of Cabinet office still 
obsess him. The British public has spanked Alfred, and 
he (who-has been a howling jingo for twenty years) is 
petulant enough to display his “patriotism” by refusing 
to publish in his newspapers the War Office recruiting 
advertisements. 


ART FOR ARTS SAKE 


BY J. T. LETCHER 


RT for art’ sake is the motto which some say 

\ A should be followed by all devotees. Why not 

then, law for law’s sake; medicine for medicine’s 

sake; railroading for railroading’s sake? What is there 

connected with writing, painting, sculpture and the like to 

separate them from other fields of endeavor? Is it some- 

thing inherent in the nature of the work, or does some- 

thing mysterious and supernaturally great surround its 
workmen, making them a class apart? 

‘Every person who really accomplishes anything in any” 


_' profession or trade must be earnestly alert to achieve the 


best without regard to the material profit. The leader in 
any vocation is a high priest of his craft. The most 
proficient lawyer, doctor or craftsman renders often a 
‘service altogether out of proportion to the remuneration 
received. The monetary consideration is a necessity for 
his existence, but it is not the chief end. 

The laborer is worthy of his hire in all forms of labor. 


If one can produce from his brain a product that has a 
money value, there is no good reason why he should not 
get the market worth for it. I cannot see why a writer 
or painter should contribute his work to the world with- 
out pay any more than any other worker. Art is not 
more necessary than the necessities of life. The fyrst duty 
of every adult is to win a competence for himself and for 
those dependent on him. 

The author, sculptor, painter, artist, who is honest with 
himself and desires the highest rewards for his work will 
not stop short of the best he can do. Milton would not 


have given the world an epic any less sublime had he re- 


ceived a fortune for it. On the-other hand, Scott did 
hack work, and received a fortune in return. 

An artist, like a lawyer, will always work “for art’s 
sake,” but it is his right to earn his living through his 
work. The world has no right to expect him to 
starve. 
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A CENSORED CATHERINE THE GREAT 


Under the patronage of the King and Queen of England, “Russia’s Day” was recently celebrated with a matinée 


at the Alhambra Theatre. Patriotic Russian songs and folksongs intermingled with Alhambra Revues and 

“Charlie Chaplin Walks.”’ Miss Doris Keane was billed for a performance of Miles Mallinson’s play—‘Catherine 

the Great.” ‘At the last minute certain Russian notables suggested that perhaps it was not quite in keeping with 

the spirit of patriotism to put the more intimateyaffairs of Catherine on the stage. Consequently Miss Keane was 

forced to give up her-plans, and present an act from her old standby—“Romance.” Our photograph, showing her 
in the forbidden ré!e of Catherine, is published for the first time in this country. 
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DRAMATIZING THE BY“-WORD 


N THE old days musical comedies were 
given names that had at least a remote 
connection with the story... The Chocolate 
Soldier, for example. Or The Red Mill—if 
you can remember that far back. Later 
on, it became the vogue to select a title 
after the fashion of naming a Pullman car, 
—with utter and carefree abandon. The 
Whirl of the-World, for instanee. Or Adele, 
—which has a particularly Pullmanish 
smack to it. Today we christen our musical 
comedies in still another style: Watch 


Your Step, Very Good Eddie, Stop! Look! 


Listen!—hew to the popular phrase, let the 
plot fall where it may! : 

Stop! Look! Listen! and Very Good Ed- 
die aré two new musical comedies, both 
popular successes, and both rather out of 
the ordinary. “Out of the ordinary” means 
that neither play has a bedroom scene 
and that both have music good enough to 
stand repetition on the phonograph. Stop! 
Look! Listen! is, in the words of the dra- 
matic critic, the vehicle in which Mlle. 
Gaby Deslys—the well-known advocate of 
popular perfumes and variegated cough- 
- lozenges—makes her return to Broadway. 
The play is quite triumphant in the fact 
that the star doésn’t get a chance to spoil 
it. Mile. Deslys is, we believe, an earnest, 
high-niinded lady. She always works dili- 
gently to make a success of the play. In 
Stop! Look! .Listen! her réle is unusually 
suited to her abilities. Her songs are large- 
ly of a chanting nature. .And the part calls 
for a good deal of running around, leaping 
over obstacles, etc. 

The same thing is true in the case of Mr. 
“Harry Pilcer. The producers have given 
him only one real chance to wave his wire 
hair in the agony of the dance. That comes 
when he falls down a flight of stairs. Artist 
or no artist, Mr. Pilcer is a howling success 
as a stairs-faller. His thump on the last 


step elicits genuine appreciation from the 


audience. 
Aside from this climactic bit, there are 


many other pleasurable moments. . Doyle. © 


and Dixon—rapidly becoming another 
Montgomery and Stone—provide a whole 
lot of enjoyment. Heretofore they have 
_ been dancers solely ; now they become rather 
respectable comedians. Harry Fox has been 
curbed by the same mysterious force that 
hid Mr. Pilcer’s hair under a_ bushel. 
Joseph Santley :has several entertaining 
songs and two or three good dances. And 
there is always the chorus—Hippodromic 


in proportions, and quite deserving of ap- 


plause, 


THE OTHER ONE 


{ VERY GOOD EDDIE has not the high 
| aims of Stop! Look! Listen! It does 
not pretend to be the vehicle for the return 
of any foreign artist. No one falls down- 
stairs in it. Nevertheless, by virtue of be- 
ing entertaining, it becomes one of the class 
of better musical comedies. 

The bedroom scene being absent, the 
story must necessarily centre around a 
honeymoon. The audience is not surprised 
when the hero meets the lady with whom 
he had once been in love. It is not sur- 
prised at the complications that arise. But it 
has an amusing time, the book is never vul- 


gar, and Mr. Jerome Kern has written some 


good music. The capability of the whole 
cast more than makes up for the lack of 
someone notorious enough to justify an 
individual electric sign. 


CHAPTERS VERSUS ACTS 


HE same week that gave New York 
two musical comedies had The Devil’s 
Garden and Ruggles of -Red Gap up its 
sleeve. Neither of these plays, perhaps, is 


_ qualified for treatment in “a department 


which deals with “Hits on the Stage.” At 
the same time, they present interesting data 
in the matter of dramatizing novels. 

Ruggles of Red Gap is the Harry Leon 
Wilson story of a valet who became the 
property of an American Yahoo as the re-. 
sult of a poker debt. His master took him — 
to the land of the North "Americans, where 
he lost all sense of class distinction and — 
brazenly became a colonel. Mr. Wilson’s 
story had amusing characters and uproar- 
ious lines. Ostensibly a good piece for 
drama. But there was so much good stuff 
in it that Mr. Harrison Rhodes, who made 
the dramatization, was swamped by the 
problem of what to select.* He did the 
obvious thing: selected nothing. True, 
after its first night performance, an entire 
act was discarded. But if the play still 
misses-its effect it is because there has been 
no clear idea of what ought to be thrown out. 
and what ought to be made into drama. 

The Devil’s Garden emphasizes the large 
part that selection must play. Here the 
dramatic passages were obvious enough; 
but they were unfortunate. The best parts 
of the novel were the psychological parts, 
the unfoldings of .William Hale’s mental 
development. Such material was Shake- 
speare’s, perhaps, but not Broadway’s. And 
the selected portions are only the disagree- 
able, disconnected anecdotes of a story that 
should have been left in book form. 
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MIDWINTER COMMENT ON SPORTS 


BY HERBERT REED 


ITH a hockey season started which has back 

\ \ of it the impetus of a greater public interest 

in skating than has prevailed in years, the 

play of the St. Nicholas team is certain to attract an even 
wider attention than in 1915. 

Much has been written of the splendid had of the St. 

Nicholas combination, but from the standpoint of careful 


students of hockey there is always the feeling that in the, 


glamour of brilliance which surrounds a few players some 
other members of the team are not receiving the degree 
of appreciation which they deserve. Not that the mem- 
bers of the St. Nicholas Club are animated by any un- 


- usual attention to the course of individual press notices. 


The fact is that there is a sportsmanship and a good 


fellowship which can really be described as ‘“‘clubby”’ be- 


tween the St. Nicholas members such as might well be 
copied by a few college athletic teams which have been 
handicapped by petty jealousies and individual love of 
the limelight. 

Over the brilliant powers of Hobey Baker no one has 
been more enthusiastic than the writer.’ In the days 
when the St. Nicholas star was representing Princeton 
and before the range of appreciation became so wide, 
Baker’s remarkable powers on the ice were an attraction 
sufficient to draw any lover of athletics to the rink. I do 
not, think it is too much to say that in large measure the 
boom which skating is enjoying this winter in New York 
can be attributed in considerable measure to the scintillat- 
ing hockey play of Baker during the last few reasons. 

For a great host of people the sight of Baker making 
one of his speedy and elusive forays towards the goal of 
the enemy was a revelation of the possibilities of skating. 
In all lines of amateur sport development to a plane 
which increases attractiveness as a spectacle is followed 
by an increase in the number of active players. Notable 
as. an — was the aftermath of the International 
Polo matches of 1913. 

During that season the interest in the spectacle reached 
such proportions that as far as American active partici- 
pation there were fewer polo players than the year before. 
The next season, however, showed a wonderful develop- 
ment for the galloping game. Many a man, thrilled by 
the pace of International play, made and adhered to the 
resolution of seeing what he could do for himself on a 


pony. So in the case of hockey, I think some of the 


multitude who are taxing the rapidly increasing skating 
facilities in and around New York were attracted to the 
ice through the witnessing of the brilliant performances 


_ which have featured the last few seasons of hockey. Of 


course it is Hobey Baker who has given to the public the 
greatest inspiration. 

When it comes to team play, however, it is pleasing 
to note this season a rapidly developing critical appre- 
ciation of hockey which is manifesting itself in ability 


to understand the fine team coordination which is the 


real secret of the success of the St. Nicholas seven. It is 
an especial pleasure to note the way in which the gal- 
lery is following the clever work of such a man as Russell 
Ellis. Among hockey players it has been realized from 
the start that the fine defensive work of Ellis and his 
deft feeding of the puck on the offensive comprise one 
of the main assets of the combination. Not the least 


of his on from the standpoint. of the critic is the 
way in which he manages by clever strategy to make a 
small physical equipment give better service that a large 
one. Ellis is the only Canadian on the St. Nicholas 
seven. He came to New York from Toronto, but has de- 
veloped most of his hockey efficiency while representing 
the St. Nicholas team, of which he has been a member for 
three years. 

Gouverneur Carnochan, goal, and Will Willets, cover 
point are two other men who contribute especial strength 
to a combination which after all owes its leadership to 
fine all-around team work. The St. Nicks made a bril- 
liant start in their first game against the Montreal All- 
Stars, and there seems little doubt that the seven will 
prove as brilliant a feature of the 1916 hockey season as 
in 1915. 


PEAKING of the hockey season, it is evident that 
St. Paul’s School at Concord is again represented by 

a team which includes in its membership a number of 
young players who will be heard from in intercollegiate 
and club hockey a few years from now. Hockey is more 
generally participated in at St. Paul’s School than at 
any institution in the country. Furthermore the sport 
is under exceedingly competent direction. The St. Paul 
team this year is naturally handicapped in the matter of 
age and experience when competing against teams in the 
college and club classes, but without any exception the 
seven which represented the Concord institution in the | 
match against Princeton which was played 3 at the St. 
Nicholas Rink early in December, is the most brilliant 
sharpshooting aggregation I have seen in action in several 
seasons. 
NE of the most striking features of the various 
athletic governmental gatherings which convened 

in the last week of the year, with the especial object of 
discussing the amateur question, was the attitude of 
frankness and sincerity which made many interesting 
views a matter of record. In the sense that there was 
much discussion and not so much specific action, some 
commentators may be justified on the surface in the 
criticism that not much was done. Yet, as has been 
demonstrated by past experience, it is not making specific 
ules but the creation of an atmosphere of amateurism 
which is the effective meuns of eliminating evils which at- 
tach themselves with every new phase of athletic develop- 
ment. There is no doubt. that the coming together of 
the representative authorities in all branches of sport 
will result in eradicating many abuses which cannot be 
done away with by definition. After all the amateur 


criterion is not legislation but an ideal. 


F THIS winter turns out to be as white as Providence 

ought to make it, to satisfy devotees of the skating 
craze, there should be plenty of ice-boating. And for 
sportsmen endowed with a: goodly supply of nerve and 
quick-wittedness there is, perhaps, no pastime quite so 
replete with thrills. 

It is usually conceded that drivers of racing cars are 
called upon to exhibit more sangfroid than almost any 
other variety of athlete. But the element of danger 
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Open water ahead ? 


No stopping now! 


they have to face is largely counteracted by the per- 
fection of modern racing tracks—such as the speedways 
at Indianapolis and Sheepshead Bay—and the perfec- 
tion of the mechanism by which they control their ma- 
chines. True, the lurking fear of a broken steering gear, 
. or a defective tire is always with them; likewise the 
knowledge of what those calamities entail.:.On the whole, 
however, your modern racing car, while it is a giant in 
power, is pretty tractable and can be made to respond to 
the will of its driver. 

The man on the ice-boat, however, has no mechanical 
aid to-safety. The only things he can control are the 
rudder and the spread of the sails. And he travels, as I 
said in a previous article, quicker than an express train— 
provided the conditions are perfect. It is comforting to 
note, in this regard, that accidents to ice-boaters seem 
to be few and far between. This happy condition is a 
good indication that most of the people who sail on the 
ice have not only: an accurate working knowledge of 
winds and their tricks, but that they have also steady 
nerves and much ceolness. es 

Occasionally, however, one reads the account of an 
ice-boat’s being smashed up. Perhaps the speed that has 
been attained was so great that the skipper didn’t see 
the open water ahead until it was too late to stop. There 
can be no last-minute veering, when the wind is whistling 


fifty miles an hour behind you. Perhaps the strain has- 
been so great that one of the runners has crumpled up’ 


67 


under it. The ice-boat is sturdy, but it is so light that it 
is apt to crack under too great stress. Perhaps, at the 
last minute, several nefarious passengers ,crept on board— 
and the poor deluded skipper didn’t know it was 
loaded. 


T IS significant that the old-time water-polo is passing 

‘Into the limbo of discarded sports, and is being replaced 
by what is known as “water basketball.” It is significant 
because it shows that Americans have begun to tire of 
the knock-down, drag-out type of game of which the old 
water-polo was such a beautiful example. Sporting en- 
thusiasts are taking more and more interest in the prop- 
osition that games ought to be fun for those. who play 
them as well as for the spectators... Little or no skill 
was called for by the old water-polo. It was a drowning 
match, pure and simple. Its suecessor, “water basket- 
ball” is a great deal more humane and demands more 
from its devotees than the possession of several hundred- 
weight of flesh. 


OM SHEVLIN’S death leaves a gap in the field of 
“A intercollegiate sport which is not likely to be soon» 
filled. Big-hearted and big-minded, possessed of a mar- 
velous physique and with a fund of dynamic energy which 
never seemed to be exhausted, Shevlin in a great many 
ways represented the typical American proposition. 
Where most men, reckoning the apparent hopelessness of 
an undertaking and the thanklessness of assuming the 
responsibility for a lost cause, would have hesitated, 
Shevlin, supreme in his faith in Yale strength and his 
own power of calling forth maximum efficiency, went into 
the campaign without a thought of possible defeat. 
Shevlin was a great leader and his spirit was one which 
always had to be reckoned with no matter how gloomy 
the outlook. Shevlin’s love for Yale was a passion which 
during the last five years, when Eli reversals in athletics 
threatened to kill the traditional respect for Yale spirit, 
served to keep alive the spark of accomplishment at New 
Haven and the respect of every outsider. 


the 


Sixty miles an hour—and no anti-skid chains on 
runners! 
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OON: The Mind of the 
Race, The Wild Asses of 
the Devil, and The Last 
Trump. Being 


the times—prepared for pub- 
lication by Reginald Bliss— 
with an ambiguous introduc- 
tion by H. G. Wells.” All this 
appears on the title-page of 
an interesting book for which ° 
neither Mr. Boon nor Mr. 
Bliss will receive much credit, 
—but which is quite a feather 
in the literary cap of Mr. 
Wells. 

The book was published be- 
fore The Research Magnifi- 
cent. It has not the high aims 
of that volume, but it goes 
further.. George Boon believes that humanity as a whole 
has an intellect, and that this intellect develops with the 
ages. That is The Mind of the Race. The Wild Asses 
of the Devil are those individuals who by spending their 
time in futile braying hold back the development of 
humanity’s mind. And The Last Trump is a fleeting 
realization of the cosmic nature of things. En route Mr. 
Wells takes some amusing fiings at Mr. Henry James, Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, Kultur, Mr. George Moore, and English 
politicians. 

. In a brief review quotations are to be eachdwrdil, But 
some people read reviews who never read books; and for 
the benefit of all such we quote the triumphant descrip- 
tion of a Henry James novel: “A magnificent but painful 
hippopotamus resolved at any cost, even at the cost 
of its dignity, upon picking up a pea which has 
_ got into a corner of its den. Most things, it insists, 
are beyond it, but it can, at any. rate, modestly, 
and with an artistic singleness of mind, pick up that 
pea.” | 


OME Musicians of Former Days, translated from the 

French of Romain Rolland, is a series of studies in 
early opera. After an introductory essay on the various 
forerunners of opera, M. Rolland takes up in succession, 
Luigi Rossi, Lully, Gluck, Grétry, and Mozart. Readers 
of other of M. Rolland’s musical works know him as a 
tcritic of considerable erudition, delicate perception, and 
attractive style,—and these qualities stand out in Some 
Musicians of Former Days. Some: of these essays are 
unusually: interesting, notably the ones on Rossi and 
Lully. Not only are they fascinating from a purely 
musical point of view, but they throw a wonderful light 
on the position of music in those days, and the conditions 
under which opera was originally produced. In them, the 
history of music becomes in a large sense the history of 
the times. Music lovers will 


edy was narrowly averted by 
the rivet in grandfather’s tiny 
china neck, which prevented 
him from nodding his head? 

It is the stiffneckedness of 
the old-fashioned “Southron”’ 
in Mr. Cabell’s latest novel, 
The Rivet wn Grandfather’s 
Neck, which is responsible for 
most of his virtues as well as 
most of his faults. Mr. Ca- 
bell, himself a Southerner and 
a warm believer in the future 
of the “New South,” has deli- 
cately, exquisitely satirized 
the “Old South,” the aristo- 
cratic South, the South whose 
insistence on blue blood and 

family traditions will no 
longer serve to keep poverty 
from the door. 

Mr. Cabell, like the Old South, is rhetorical,—very. 
He writes with an air of graceful literary gesture, about 
one Colonel Musgrave, whose chief characteristic is his 
love of dramatic gesticulation and verbal precosities. 
The Rivet in Grandfather’s Neck is a fearfully literary 
book, come to think of it. Each of its ten parts is pref- 
aced by a sonnet,—pleasant enough stuff, most of it, and 
sufficiently apropos. But literary. The conversation, 
upon which all of the characters live and move and have 
their being thrivingly, betrays painstaking ingenuity. It 
is very polished. It is often scintillant. It is always 
clever enough to impress vulgarians as being dis- 
tinguished, and too clever to impress the initiated as 
natural. 
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R.. MACY, in his new book, Socialism in America, 
writes with an obvious chip upon his shoulder. His 

lack of patience with all contemporary institutions is 
only exceeded by his lack of patience with all reforms 
and movements which are seeking to correct these in- 
stitutions, including—most particularly including— 
“Socialism in America.” It is an angry man’s book, with 
much of an angry man’s virility and also with much of 
his smashing blindness, He tilts at everything from Mr. 
Rockefeller to progressivism, but he reserves his most. 
oa thrusts for the orthodox socialist and the latter’s 
— On reflection, one is inclined to sympathize 
with his attack. Socialism has reached a period of plati-— 
tudinous senility in this country from which it needs to 
be awakened, perhaps violently awakened. Mr. Macy 
comes as a prophet of awakening, and his words should 
have a tonic effect upon such fellow socialists as he does 
not permanently antagonize. Unquestionably he has run. 
an invigorating furrow through the packed, dreary flat- 
ness of much contemporary socialist thought. His vitriolic 
stand for real internationalism makes particularly exhil- 
arating reading. His is, how- 


find these studies a valuable 
addition to the literature on 


BOOKS REVIEWED 


ever, the very last book in 
.the-world which one would 


the subject, and they should 
appeal to others as well for 
their brightness and the re- 
markable fund of information 
in them..- 


O YOU remember Hans 
Andersen’s fairy story 


BOON: THE MIND OF THE RACE By Reginald Bliss 
George H. Doran Company, New York | $1.50 


SOME MUSICIANS,|OF FORMER DAYS 


Henry Holt’ & Co, New York 
THE RIVET IN GRANDFATHER’S NECK 


Robert M. McBride & Co., New York 


recommend to a layman who 
wished to learn of American 
Socialism. By the way,—who 
was it said, “In America 
socialism is not a sociological 
theory but an after-dinner 
phrase, not a new political 
faith but a new agnosticism, 
not a great movement but a 


By Romain Rolland 
$1.50 


By James Branch Cabell 
$1.35 


about “The Shepherdess and IN AMERICA By John Macy 
the Sweep’”?—and how trag- Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City $ 60 noisy argument?” 
| 
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IDEAL 


» 


MOTOR CAR 


BY JOHN CHAPMAN HILDER 


for you. 


HAT with six 
\ \ } cylinder cars sell- 
ing for less than a 

thousand dollars, and fours 
selling ‘at less than five hundred, small wonder is it 
that children are now being spoken of as having 
been born. with runabouts in their mouths, instead 
of the traditional golden spoons. In fact it is so com- 
mon to see boys and girls-spinning round the country 
in their own little cars and tinkering with them them- 


selves when they sometimes refuse to spin, that it - 
would not be surprising should. an investigation divulge 
among the youth of our land a deeper understanding of 


gasoline motors than of 
literature and mathe- 
matics. 

This knowledge 
however, not confined to 
children. For, with the 
constantly increasing 
simplification of motor 
cars, vast numbers are 
being added to the ranks 
of men and women who 
drive their own ma- 
chines.- Where, former- 
ly, automobiles were un- 


The Motor Department of Harper's WEEKLY is conducied ini much more about them 
Mr. Hilder will gladly answer any questions you 
may ask regarding cars or their accessories. 
wsue will contain | full news of the New York shows. 


than we used to, we are bet- 
ter fitted to criticize them. 
E You, for instance, speak 
slightingly of one machine, and praise another. You - 
think certain springs are beyond reproach, and vilify an- 
other kind. You like the seating arrangement of this 
car, and deplore the ignition system of that. And all the | 
time you are assembling in your mind a picture of the 
ideal car. 

You can see it—your ideal car—inside and out, under 
the hood, and over the axle. You know just what you 
would put into your ideal car, were you to build it, and 
just what you would 
leave out. Sometimes, I 
am sure, you wish your 
actual car might be 
spirited out of the garage 
and replaced by a full 
sized replica of the car 
you have pictured to 
‘yourself. And you wish 
that some manufacturer 
would make a ear fol- 
lowing, your specifica- 
tions 

It is probable, too, 


Nezt week's 


4, 
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certain and_ unreliable 
and apt to expire sud- 
denly on the road twenty 
miles from all the world, 


that in creating the mind 


picture of your ideal car, 


you may have invented 
devices that would add 


they now are just about 
as steady and depend- 
able as watches—if not 
more so. As one manu- 
facturer aptly put it, 
motor troubles are fixed 
in the factory, before 
they happen. Motorists 
no longer need extensive, 
purple vocabularies. I 
‘would not, of course, 
imply .that machines 
never break down, or get 
out of order. Such con- 
ditions could not exist on 
this earth. But you probably know what I mean. 

Thousands of car owners drove for themselves last 
year. Thousands more will drive for themselves this 
year. And all who drive—or nearly all—will know ex- 
actly what makes the wheels go round. 

By nature we are most of us critics—George Bernard 
Shaw to the contrary, notwithstanding—and although we 
have a tendency to criticize everything whether we under- 
stand it or not, we are still more prone to criticize the 
things we do know about. The criticism of people who 
are ignorant of their subject is sometimes of value. 
Moliére used to read his plays to his housekeeper, and I 
have heard of modern authors who tried their products 
on the hall-boys. I need scarcely point out, however, 
that criticism which-is born of knowledge is often more 
worth while. 

At any rate, we are all critics, and among the things 


on the subject “My Ideal Car.” 


they own cars or not. 
Letters must not exceed 500 


considered. 


on decisions. 


_ that fall victim to our remarks are motor cars. Know- 


HARPER’S WEEKLY offers prizes for the four most practical letters 
This contest is open to all people interested in motoring, whether — 


words in length. ‘Letters containing © 
burlesque descriptions—in the vein of the drawing above—will not be: 


The. contest will be judged according to the practical value of the 
ideas expressed in the letters. Literary excellence will have no bearing 


All letters must be in this office on or before February 15th. The 
winning letters -will be published some time in March. 

The prizes will be: 1—$15 in cash; 2—$10 in cash; 3—One year’s sub- 
scription to Harper’s WEEKLY. 4—Six months’ subscription. 


, to the gaiety of nations 
of motorists. An auto- 
mobile manufacturer 
recently remarked to us, 
: “Think of the number of 
useful inventions that 
must have perished and 
been lost because their 
originators lacked an ex- 
cuse or an opportunity 
to bring them to light.” 

A strong feeling that 
many of these unpro- 
fessional improvements 
would prove valuable in 
furthering the progress of the automobile industry has 
prompted Harper’s WEEKLY to invite your correspond- 
ence on the subject of your ideal car. To that end we 
have inaugurated this prize contest. Murder will out, 
you see; this is a prize contest. 

It is our aim to induce you and all other people in- 
terested in motors and motoring—whether you own a car 
or not—to transfer your mind-pictures onto paper. 

In inviting correspondence on any given subject, no 
matter how absorbing, a magazine has always to contend 
with humanity’s innate aversion to writing letters. Real- 
izing that a request for a letter from you must fight 
against one of your strongest natural impulses, before you 
will capitulate, Harper’s WEEKLY offers four prizes, one 
each, for the four most prattical and helpful letters on 
the subject “My Ideal Car.” You will find full details 
and rules governing the contest in the caption under 
the picture. | 
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CHOCOLATE MOUSE 


BY NEITH BOYCE 


ES, Amanda is rather like For twenty years Amanda has been 
that herself. She is short and sewing for the farmers’ wives, going 
plump, she has small beady out at fifty cents a day and her 
eyes and a few hairs on her upper meals. She and her mother manage 
lip, and she always dresses in drab to live, and they owe no one a penny. 
gray or brown, for economy’s sake. Amanda is a great gossip. The af- 
At the age of forty-five she is still fairs of her customers furnish the 
living with her mother. They havea amusement of her life. She knows 
tiny house and a few stony acres. the whole history of the countryside. 


All its little comedies of every-day 
life, all its romance, all its mute 
veiled tragedies, lie at the tip of her 
tongue. A touch and she is off, and 
will talk for hours. She tells extraor- 
dinary things. 

She talks about herself sometimes 
—her rheumatism and other com- 
plaints—but she does not tell her 


— 


DETROIT 


One Week From Today 
We will announce the new “Detroiter 
Six”’— | 
You know what Detroit is to the auto- 
mobile industry. 

Probably the best thing we can say 
about the New Detroiter Six is just this— 
It will be worthy of its name. 

The lines will be absolutely new and 
distinctive—the operative qualities ex- 
ceed even our fondest expectations. 

It is eager with power—wonderfully re- 
sponsive—elaborate in equipment. 

And the price will be under $1100. 


The Detroiter Four and this new 
Six will both be on display at 
the Chicago Show. 

In the meantime write for the 
book—and watch for the detailed 
announcement one week from 
today. 
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own story. 

wrong, she does tell 
it—when she shows 
with pride what she 
keeps, wrapped up 
in tissue-paper, in a 
small shell-decorated 
box — senti- 
mental treasure, the 
remembrance of her 
youth. 

A lock of hair? a 
photograph? a faded 
flower? 

No. It is a choco- 
late mouse. 

When Amanda 
was five years old, 
two chocolate mice 
were given to her. 
She ate one. But she 
has kept the other 
for forty years. 


SLY DOGS 


noon is now prohib- 
ited in Paris. Some 
will, no doubt, evade 
this law by not get- 
ting up until then. 
—Detrort Free Press 


EXPLAINED 


Judging from the 
constant complaints, 
it is necessary to 


Y 


make to all the war- 

‘Ting nations, Uncle 
Sam appears to be 
the official innocent 
bystander of this 
war. — Southern 
Lumberman. 


PEACE TERMS 


Every other war- 
ring nation would 
jump at a peace on 
the same basis.—St. 
) Paul Dispatch. 
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SAFETY 


AUGUST APPROVAL 
By J. BRYAN 


AM pleased with your editorial “Most Tragic of All.” : 


I have believed for months that peace could be re- 
stored by a request for a statement of terms. There is no 
reason why they should conceal their purposes—a state- 
‘ment of terms is simply a statement as to what they are 
fighting about. . 


The President has an opportunity such as never came 


to any man before. I am praying that he will improve 
it and immortalize himself. - 


GOOD CHEER! 


By J. D. KENDERDINE | 
ARPER’S WEEKLY’S Christmas dinner seems to 
have given it the; glow of health and a man’s size 


waistband. —Congratuldtions| 
New York City. 


SECTARIANISM ON THE WANE _ 


From Life: 
ISCUSSING Jews, Bro. ne Hapgood says in 
his HARPER’S WEEKLY that “mere creed difficulties, 
such as exist between Catholic and Protestant,” may be 
neglected, since they “are on the rapid road to disap- 


pearance anyway.” 


Contemporaries who think there is just now more than | 


the usual Catholic-Protestant dissension in this country, 
and more coming, should welcome this contrary opinion 
from Bro. Hapgood. They need such reassurances. They 
quake a little every time the Catholic brethren have a 
' field day, and fill the daily papers with pictures of pre- 
lates in robes and tall pointed hats, and processions of 
ecclesiasts in garb which savors to too many Protestant 
observers of Torquemada and the revoked Edict of 
Nantes. | 

But that is nothing. Our great safeguard against any 
-serious ruction between Catholics and Protestants is our 
great body of neutrals (including plenty of Catholics and 
probably a majority of the Protestants) who could not 
be enlisted for a scrap, but would serve’ cheerfully to 


the peace. 


DECORATED WITH THE ** DOUBLE CROSS ” 
By C. W. SoMMER 


oa willing to have the editor of Harper’s WEEKLY 


pronounced the prize faker of America. 
Lincoln, Neb. 


ASIDE FROM COSMO HAMILTON 
By Hupson R. Haw.ey 


LIKE the Weexty. It’s stimulating. Sometimes it 
riles me, as did Mr. Cosmo Hamilton on Oxford re- 
cently—but at any rate it makes for thinking one way 
or the other—and I welcome it. 
The Hartford Times, Hartford, Conn. 


WHEREAS MR. HAMILTON SAYS~~ ° 
By Cosmo HAMILTON 


WAS more keen to contribute to HArper’s WEEKLY 

than any paper in this country, having read it when- 
ever I could get hold of it ever since Mr. Hapgood took 
it over. New York City. 


PROPHESIES FULFILLED 


From the Nashville Banner. 
ARPER’S WEEKLY predicted three years ago that 
Senator W. E. Borah of Idaho would be the Re- 
.publican candidate in 1916, and as he is apparently com- 
ing into prominence it is not unlikely that he may be 
selected. 


CORROBORATION 
By J. C. Woop 


OWEVER reluctantly, many sympathizers of the 
Allies in this country should subscribe to the con- 
clusions of your leader of December 4. It is true of 


- course, as you suggest, that by next summer rejuvenated 


Russia may force the Teuton back to his own territory— 
provided she gets more effective cooperation from the 
Franco-German borders than has yet been afforded. But 
that means only the beginning of the long-planned in- 
vasion of Germany. 

The Allies keep insisting it is their superior numbers 
that will win. Yet not only during the Russian retreat, 
but in the late Balkan clash, at the Dardanelles and in 
Mesopotamia they have been so outnumbered it seems 
strange to outsiders that they can have expected success. 
On the other hand, except where the Alps or the French 
trenches permit them at will to neutralize greatly super- 
ior forces, the Germans have followed the familiar mili- 
tary maxim of securing marked superiority at every. 
important point of contact. And their opponents seem 
unable to cope with, one might almost say to recognize, 
the situation. 

Till they do their reverses must continue and increase. 
Meanwhile and for this reason they have not begun to 
win. They promise better things next year or the year 
after. But the protracted wars of the eighteenth, or even 
nineteenth centuries, are quite out of date in the speedy 
twentieth. 

So if the belligerents will accept the status quo, as you 
suggest, instead of fighting two more years with but 
slight prospect of the Allies greatly: improving their 
position, it will be better for them, and better for the 
world. San Francisco. 


GOOD AND EVIL 


By GeEorGE WILLRICH 


NOTE with great pleasure your editorial “Most 
Tragic of All.” In writing editorials like the one just 
mentioned, you will do the world a great good. It may be 
that. through your innate modesty you do not appreciate 
the weight and influence your WEEKLY has for good or 
evil: Le Grange, Texas. 
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Wars Divide Peoples 


_UNITES THEM 


the get-together ’’ spirit that pro- 
fellowship everybody take a happy 
view of thin 
e Great American Arbitrator 
IN BOTTLES AND SPLITS. ALL GOOD DEALERS, 


C. H. EVANS & SONS. Established 1786. HUDSON, N. Y. 


Multiply Your 
Bran Days 


Bran days are usually bright 
days, due to bran’s laxative effect. 
At least once daily, everybody 
should eat bran. 


_ Try it one week and youll never 
go without it. 

A delicious bran dainty is Petti- 
john’s Food. It combines the bran 
with luscious wheat flakes, which 
everybody likes. And the bran 
is unground, as it should be. 

When you don't serve these 
flakes serve Pettijohn’s Flour in 
mufhns, bread or pancakes. Thus 
everyone will get his daily bran. 

Millions of dull days are now 
avoided in that way. 


Breakfast Food 


Rolled Wheat with Bran Flakes 


A morning delicacy, hiding 25 per cent 
unground bran. A delightful food. Price, 
15 cents per package. 


Pettijohn’s Flour—A fine white flour 
combined with bran in flake form. Bran 
content 25 per cent. Use like Graham 
flour. Price, 25 cents per large package. 


Grocers sell both. The Flour peckage 


has many new recipes. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Makers—Chicago (1149) 


MOT ORCYCLES bargains in 


motorcycles we have 
taken in exchange on new ones. Send for special 
bargain list. Shaw Mfg. Co., Dept. 72, Gales- 
burg, Kansas. 


WELDING PLANTS—$25.00 to $250.00; liberal 
terms; address the Bermo Co., Omaha, Nebr. 
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A SHAKESPEARE 
OF THE MOVIES 


By NorMAn WILKINSON 


‘HE greatest artist in the world 
is the greatest technician. 
_ The power of realizing the 
potential quality of a medium of art 
is a rarer gift than the appreciation 
of beauty and the possession of the 
esthetic sense. | 

Every period in the history of art 
has reached a climax when the great 
technician has gathered the stories 
and drama that existed into his own 
hands and made of them a great 
work of. art of common appeal. . 

Stories and drama are for all time, 
but the great teller of them is the 
great man of his period. 

In what we call the Theatre Aes- 
calus, Sophocles and Euripides told 


| them to the Greeks, the morality 


playwriters to medieval Europe, 


.Moliére to France, Goethe and Schil- 


ler to Germany, Shakespeare to 
Renaissance England; and today 
perhaps some one may tell them, 
whom I call, for want of. a better 
name, the Shakespeare of the Mov- 
ing Picture, to the world. It is a 
fact that Shakespeare took his stories 
more or less indiscriminately (know- 
ing that any story was good enough) 
and fascinated and held his hearers 
by means of handling his medium of 
expression beautifully—by means of 
his words, his measured diction—his 
every little mastery of technique. 
And it is a significant fact that those 
working in the medium of the moving 
picture are (as far as one can see) 
trying to do the same. 

They are taking wholesale from 
the stories of the world, and there is 
only one thing that is needed, and 
that is a man who can perfect the 
technique of story-telling in a moving 
picture, and he will then be the 
Shakespeare of the world—a big, 
universal artist in a new medium. 
As Shakespeare took an Italian fable 
or an English legend, or a page from 
classic history, and molded it into a 
work of art that appealed to his con- 
temporaries, so should the Shake- 
speare of the moving picture boldly 
remold even the old Shakespeare 
himself into something that is a 
great work of art that will appeal to 
us all. 

And as we talk to each other on 
the telephone, as we can transmit our 
words to wherever we wish in waves 
through the air, so may we be go- 


ing to send our art to the ends of the ° 


world on a little roll of gelatine film. 
It is the fearless and adventurous 
use of this new medium that is going 


‘to reveal the new artist. 


It has often been said that photog- 
raphy is not artistic, and that is 
true on the whole. 

But a moving picture is much more 
than photography—it is a record of 
drama, just as much as a printed 
story in the worst type is the record 
of a writer’s creation. 

The vilest printing of a master- 
piece of literature does not make it 
less wonderful. It is the thing that 
is being recorded by a kinetograph 
camera that is the work of art, not 
the recording of it. 

‘ As to the limitations of the 
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ynedium—there are uo limitations. 
The big artist in any medium always 
outstrips the limitations by realizing 
them. 


~ 


The theatre was never-so limited 


gs when Shakespeare became great 


by writing for it. No-one wrote 
more beautiful music than Bach in 
his forty-eight preludes ‘and fugues 
for the clavichord, an instrument 
one must listen to in - complete 
silence, so soft and faint is its tone. 

The big artist is essentially the 
man who makes out of limitations 
an infinity ,— 


To see a world in a grain of sand, 
A-heaven in. wild flower; 

To hold infinity im the palm of your hand, 
And eternity in-an ‘hour. 


BACK TO ARMOR 
N INGENIOUS. personal pro- 
tector that will probably be the 
means of saving many lives in the 
present war-has-recently been per- 
fected by ty. New. Zealander. * The 
device, which-has-:been. designed to 
give the man in the firing -line an 
additional chance of life and to pro- 
vide a convenient means of carrying: 
his most cherished possessions, is in 
the form of a large leather wallet. 
A money-carrying pocket in the 


front is baeked- by a thin sheet of | 


tempered steel. Behind this is an- 
other compartmént in which a small 
book, letters or writing material can 
be carried... At the back of all this 
there is another plate of steel. The 
protector is attached to braces and 
is worn under the tunic in such a 
position as. to completely cover the 
heart and all the vital parts of the 


body. surrounding it. The special - 
point about the invention is that it” 


is made in such a way that it. yields 


to.every movement of the wearer and | 


does not cause the slightest inconven- 
lence in «any position. 
plates are:detachable and need only 


be worn--when -actually. going into- 


action, although- with them in posi- 


tion the weight is inconsiderable and’| | The Forecast of Spring Fashions N umber is already on the 


is carried where Un- 
der severe tests.this: device has been 


found to be capgblé of stopping a | 


modern rifle bullet even at short 
range. As the fresh New Zealand 

troops now proceeding: to the. front 

to reinforce those already fighting 

there haye. been supplied with this 

new form of armor, it is more than 

probable that it will-shortly- be: well - 
tested in actual warfare. | 


The steel | 
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Spring and Summer Fashion numbers! Beginning with the 


_ Paris Openings 


Spring Fashions 


suggests: 


that before you spend a penny on jour new clothes, be- 
fore you even plan your wardrobe, you consult its great 


FORECAST OF SPRING FASHIONS’ 


and continuing for six months (twelve numbers—see list below) you 
will receive the most ..complete presentation of styles ever oflered 
American women. During the very period when these numbers appear 
you will be selecting your Spring and Summer wardrobe and paying 
hundreds of dollars for the suits, gowns, etc., you. select. 

The gown you buy and never wear is the really expensive gown! 
Gloves, boots, hats, that miss. being exactly what you want, are the 
ones that cost more than you can afford! .-: 


$2 Invested in Vogue 
will save you $200 


Why take chances again this year when by simply sending in the coupon, and 
at your convenience paying $2—a tiny fraction of the loss on a single ill-chosen 
hat or gown—you can insure the correctness of your whole wardrobe? 
Vogue is a beautifully illustrated magazine; the acknowledged authority on what 
is worn by well-dressed American women. Here are your twelve numbers (and 
one extra): 
Forecast of Spring Fashions, Feb. 1 * 
The earliest and most authentic forecast of the 


Spring Mode 


Spring Millinery Feb. 15 
The newest models in smart hats, veils and 
Coiffures | 


Spring Patterns and New Materials _ Mar. 
Working models for one’s whole Spring and 
Summer wardrobe | 

Mar. 15 

The complete story of the Paris openings 

establishing the mode - 

April 1 
The last word on Spring gowns, waists and 
accessories 

Smart Fashions for Limited Incomes Apr. 15 
First aid to the fashionable woman of not 
unlimited means 

Brides and Summer Homes 
A journey “thro’ pleasures and palaces.” 
for the bride 

American Travel | . May 15 
Places in our own country well worth a visit 
at least 

Summer Fashions _ June 1 
be a showing of the Summer modes that 
will be 


May 1 
News 


~ 

e15 


In the Country Jun 
Society takes to sports and life in the open 

Hot Weather Fashions eS July 1 
The correct. wardrobe for all outdoor sports 

Hostesses | July 15 
The newest ideas in mid-summer $entertain- 
ments 

London and Paris 1 


. ? Aug: 
War stricken Europe regains her balance’ and 
sends us new and fresh idéas 


Our Special Offer’ 


newsstands. If you enclose the $2 with the coupon below, ~ 4 “Ss 
we will send you, with our compliments, this earliest and of oh Sem ye 
Most authentic forecast. of the Spring mode, making ot: 
thirteen numbers instead of twelve. 4 wR ° 
Or, if more convenient, send coupon without 
money. Your subscription will then start 
with the Millinery Number, and continue 
|. through the next eleven numbers. 
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